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A ROYALIST RISING IN WALES, 1651. 

In June, 1651, a small royalist rising took place 
in Wales. Had it not been promptly suppressed 
(June 14) it would probably have obliged the 
Government of the Commonwealth to diminish the 
forces under Cromwell and those upon the border, 
and would thus have facilitated Charles II.’s inva- 
sion of England. If the leaders of the rising had 
waited a little longer before taking up arms, Charles 
II. might have been joined by some of the W 
recruits whom he vainly expected at Worcester. 
The insurrection has, therefore, a certain connexion 
with the Worcester ‘campaign, and for that reason 
deserves more attention that it has received. Mr. 
Roland Phillips, in his ‘ Civil War in Wales and 
the Marches,’ vol. i. p. 419, dismisses it with a 
brief notice of its leaders. Had he carried out 
his intention of ene | the history of Wales 
during the Commonwealth and Protectorate, he 
would doubtless have treated it at length. Heath, 
in his ‘ Brief Chronicle of the Civil Wars of Eng 
land, Scotland, and Ireland,’ styles it “a petty 
commotion in Wales, which, like a Welsh pedigree, 
had neither head nor foot. Hawarden and Holt 
Castle seized, and a hubbub upon the mountains 
which engaged Col. Daukins in a craggy expedi- 
tion,” &c. (ed. 1663, p. 529). In the two letters 
which follow Col. Daukins gives the history of his 


elsh | upon them ; rH their 


suppression of the ri The second is addressed 
to Col. Philip Jones. 30th are printed in ‘ Mer- 
curius Politicus,’ pp. 886, 894, June 19-96; 
June 26-July 3, 3, 1651. The original of the letter 
of June 15 is amo’ the Tanner MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library (liv. 99). The same volume 
(liv. 90) contains also a letter from Col. Philip 
ones 4 Fleetwood, dated 

une 651 ing the erection of a Hi 
Court of for the of 
This letter is printed in O : Momorieien of the the 
Civil War,’ ii. 279. An ‘di letter from Jones 
to Fleetwood, dated June 17, seems to have been 
lost. A third, dated June 23, is given in ‘ Mer- 
curius Politicus,’ p. 894 :— 

Sir,—To give an account how 


May from Caermarthen to Cardigan ; 


Rebellion in those parts, marched near Lianbardarn 
Vawr, to joyn with the rest of their Friends. Yester- 
day being Saturday morn, I marched with the horse and 
foot from Cardigan towards the Rebels, and so con- 
tinued marching together for about 14 miles, Then I 
understood where the Party were drawn up, there 

by this time 2 Companies jo ; whereupon I marc! 
away with the Horse, the Foot not being able to k 
with us, and at 7 a clock in the evening we discov 
about 140 drawn up upon the - ahill, Some of our 
scouts drawing towards their Body they fired near 12 
Musquets ; — which we charged them up the hill, 
and through ness of God immediately put them 
to the = e lost no man, but one man run 
through the Thigh one Horse killed and 4 more wounded. 


wounded that I am confident they will not live 3 —— 

We hope to find out the truth of this business: 
doubt but these men were put on by the Malignant 
Gentry, and especially by Capt. Jones, the Lloyds, and 
the Jenkyns, who kept a great racket up & down the 
country. 

Upo they intended to have 
their Party, and received some recruit from Merioneth 
Shire. We hear Sir John Lewis his brother one Maj 
Lewis headed this gar but was absent when we fell 

tain that then comman 
aman of 40 or 50l. per annum, was slain: I hope the 
report of this will scatter all the rest that are up, and 
prevent any designe that may be on foot in this Country 
to disturb the publick Peace. 3 or 4 daies hence I bope 
we shall be able to give you an Account of the — 
struments in this business. I desire to know what shall 
be done with the Prisoners. Rovianp Davxrns. 
From my quarters near Lianbardarne, 15 June 1651. 
Lieutenant Col, Daukins his Relation. 

Sir,—U Carmaerthen into the 
County of Cardigan. those risen in the lower 

body some 20 miles, to joyn with 

was then up in the higher part of the county. Upon ibe 
14 instant June, we marched up after them, and coming 
within 7 miles of the place where the enemy stood, the 
lower men by this time being joyned with the higher 
men, we understood by a gentleman that had 

prisoner among them, and had his horse taken away by 
them, where wn heb drawne up, and that they re- 
solved to fight against the Parliaments forces : upon this 


that night the same 
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intelligence we resolved in the fear of the Lord to follow 
them with our horse, and to put a check to their march, 
in case we could not deal with them, till our foot came 
: But the Lord so Ordered it, that they (as they con- 
fessed themselves) had no intelligence of that day's 
march, till we were in sight ; coming within less than half 
a mile of them, I marching with some 12 horse in the 
Van, we discovered 2 of their scouts whereupon we sent 
two to bring them in, but they being better horsed than 
ours, fled, and ours in pursuit after them, till they came 
up to their Body, who were then in a Church yard, they 
fired 2 musquets upon our Scouts, who brought us cer- 
tain news, as where they were, so how they were placed. 
We marched up the hill with 12 horse, which they dis- 
covering, conceived we had been no more, but this small 
party marched out of the yard into the open field, as if 
they intended to run upon us; by this time the rest of 
our horse came up, which they discovering - they were 
ordered by their chief commander) voured to 
march toa Bogg, about half a mile distant from them, 
which if they had recovered, they would very much have 
troubled us; but we perceiving their march immediately 
advanced up a hill upon them, they upon our coming up, 
fired upon us all the Musquets we conceived they had. 
Then it pleased the Lord that we suddenly disordered 
them: the men were resolute, and stubborn, fighting 
with us notwithstanding they were disordered, they 
ran one of our men through the thigh, killed one 
of our horse and hurt 3 or 4 more: I conceive there 
fell of them about 30, We took 60 prisoners, the rest 
fled having the advantage of the night: The Chief 
sticklers were this very after noon gone abroad, en- 
deavouring the getting in of more force, and to bring to 
joyn with this party, other parties that were then up in 
the hilly part of the County. Our prisoners tell us, 
That their Officers assured , they should have aid 
from all these counties, and that they should have arms 
and ammunition. We sball I hope make it appear, that 
this wicked design was hatch’d by som Gentlemen of 
ity, living in these counties. They had a Declara- 
a copy where of we cannot yet obtain: we are 
assured it was penned by some abler person, then any 
we took upon the place, the Declaration reflected much 
upon the Parliament, and the present Government. The 
people were made believe, That Charles Stuart bad an 
army within 40 miles of them, and that all the Nation, 
qoeke those Counties would rise. It pleased God that 
we came in the very nick of time to quench the flame; 
for we are assured by our prisoners, and others of quality, 
that a little delay would have made the work more diffi- 
cult, but blessed be the Lord that the d of the 
wicked are prevented, Davxrns, 


19 June 1651. 
OC. H. Fiera. 
33, Norham Road, Oxford. 


THE FUNERAL AND MONUMENT OF DRYDEN, 
(Continued from p. 323.) 

That there was ie peeiins and a little 
disorderly about this piece of funeral jobbery one 
can — avoid feeling. Else what reason can 
be devised for this further burlesque upon it? It 
occurs in a passage of one of Farquhar’s letters to 
which Malone (i. 363) refers as suggesting Mrs. 
Thomas's narrative* :— 


“TI come now from Mr. Dryden's funeral, where we 
had an ode on Horace sung, instead of David’s Psalms ; 
whence you may find that we don’t think a poet worth 
Christian burial. The p of the ceremony was a kind 
of rhapsody, and finer, I think, for Hudibras than him ; 
the cavalcade was mostly burlesque; but he was 
an extraordi: men, and buried after an extraordinary 
fashion ; for I do believe there was never such another 
burial seen. The oration, indeed, was great and in- 
genious, worthy the subject, and like the author; whose 
prescriptions can restore the living, and his pen embalm 
the dead. And eo much for Mr, Dryden; whose burial 
was the same as his life, variety and not of a pi 
quality and mob, farce and heretics; the sublime and 
great Cleopatra in a hackney 
coach. 
Cleopatra Mr. Malone takes to be Mrs. Barry. 
This brings us to ‘A Description of Mr. D——n’s 
Funeral,’ a poem, ae te the Postman of 
Jane 22, 1700. I think it was issued asa six- 
penny pamphlet at first. In the third edition 
thirty-one new lines were added. This was re- 
rinted in 1703 in the ‘ Poems on Affairs of State” 
ii. 229), from which I obtain what follows. This 
comes down to us as a fourth instance, laden with 
ridicule, of this sumptuous but surely somewhat 
ludicrous ceremonial in honour or dishonour of the 
mighty Dryden. The sumptuosity of this display 


qubar’s letter, and a poem of Tom Brown’s, called a 
* Description of Mr. D——n’'s Funeral.’” It was John- 
son first alluded to ubar’s letter, and we do not 
know that the poem and Tom Brown have any con- 
nexion one with the other. All that Malone says is, 
“ probably written by his antagonist Tom Brown.” This 
is the second instance we come upon where the probably 
and perhaps of one writer becomes—without a dram of 
further proof being either produced or producible—the 
certainty of the mere copyists who follow. Another 
and a worse mistake as to Dryden occurs in the same 
account. He is said to have “lived from 1673 to 168% 
in Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, where the house pulled down 
in 1887 had a tablet in commemoration.” tt was not & 
tablet, but an inscribed stone let into the wall. The 
above dates are quoted from Peter Cunningham's valu- 
able edition of Johnson's ‘ Lives of the Poets’ (i. 320). 
But the accurate Cunningham says nothing there to 
establish Fetter Lane as a residence of Dryden's, He 
writes, distinctly enough, “ he lived in the parish of St. 
Bride's, Fleet Street,”’ on the water side of the street, in 
or near Salisbury Court (‘Rate Books of St. Bride's, 
Fleet Street’). This renders Fetter Lane impossible, 
and this was Cunningham’s mature and last word upon 
the question in a book of 1854, four years later than his 
‘Handbook.’ But in the ‘Handbook’ he had placed 
him in Salisbury Court, and for that he cites the ‘ Rate 
Books.’ I do not know why he did not repeat that, In 
Salisbury Court lived Shadwell, Betterton, and 

Davenant, to be near the theatres (Dorset Gardens and 
Salisbury Court Theatres), I take it. What took them 
there took Dryden, At Fetter Lane, Cunningham men- 
tions the rumour as resting “I am afraid on insufficient 
ground.” There is an apocryphal story given in 
‘Haunted London,’ by Thornbury, that Otway lived 
opposite to him in Fetter Lane, and it relates a passage of 


* I find in the latest life of D: —tha , of 
the ‘D. N. B.’—the following on Mes. 
narrative : “It is founded, according 


to Malone, on Far- | not show 


wit bet them. Thornbury does not say where he got 
picture of the house, whic’ apocryp as it 
the inscribed stone. 
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consists rather in the tinsel magnificence of the 
pageant than its cost and outlay. Malone sug- 
gests that this poem came from the pen of Dryden's 
old antagonist Tom Brown, who wrote three other 
pieces ive to Dryden. Johnson mentions him 
as “a man not deficient in literature nor destitute 
of fancy,” and certainly, if this is by him, it does 
his abilities great credit. The apostrophe to the 
sun which I am about to quote is so thoroughly a 
success as to entirely anticipate Pope in wit, rhythm, 
and facility. He cannot, it is true, maintain the 
high level for any very lengthened run of lines ; 
but it is clear from this one poem alone, whoever 
wrote it, that Pope only followed the promptings 
of his epoch and was in all things more than 
leading ; if he was the acme of his era, he was no 
less its product, He scarcely reacted upon it at 
Cowper remarks that every subsequent 
rhymester had caught his trick, but here we become 
sensible that Pope had first in himself summed up 
the trick of every antecedent rhymer. It is this 
has made so many lovers of true poetry deny 
Pope to be a poet at all, a verdict that drew from 
Wm. Hazlitt the defensive but just rejoinder that 
if he was no poet he was none the less a very great 
writer. True; but the greatest writers differ from 
Pope in this respect, that they react upon their 
times by going beyond them, and so lead into 
new tracts of thought and style. Pope did not; 
he nauseated by carrying to perfection the almost 

infidel rationality of his day, and represented poe 
when the soul of poetry was dead. Wit stood for 
spirit and became esprit, which is the spirit of a 
soul that bas descended into matter and animality, 
and has lost utterly the skiey influences that im- 
breathe sublimity. It is the spirituality of brandy- 
. We seem so to forget this now, there- 
fore the episode may be perhaps pardoned that 
the fly, and so prepares it for the cabinet 

a point of fixture. 

The happy illustration I allude to is this :— 
Assist me thou, who, clad in sun-beam weeds, 
Driv’st round the orb each day with fiery steeds ; 
Who neither are with heat nor cold opprest, 

Art never weary, tho’ thou tak’st no rest : 

Assist me to describe the cavalcade, 

What mighty figure thro’ the streets they made. 
I have never read Tom Brown’s works, I regret to 
say, so I cannot tell whether he ever reaches a 
height such as this, but there are here the elements 
of great writing. What should it matter toa born 
critic that it comes to us from Mr. Nobody out of 
@ sepulchral slumber of two hundred years? Waif 
of the past, to-day we welcome you ! 

Innumerable points I cannot touch, and still less 
comment on, for the length of this, after all, silly 
theme is growing as we gossip. Stilla few extracts 
from this bright bubble of 1703 ought not to be 
unwelcome to ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

The day is come, and all the wits must meet 
From Covent Garden down to Watling Street ; 


They all repair to the Physician’s dome, 
There lies the corps, and there the Eagles come. 
Warwick Lane would have done well; but Wat- 
ling Street helps the rhyme if it hurts the sense : 
A troop of Stationers at first ap; > 
And Jacob T{onso jn Captain of the Guard. 
Jacob the Muses’ midwife, who well knows 
“To ease a labouring Muse of pangs and throes ; 
He oft has kept the infant poet warm, 
Oft lick’d th’ unwieldy monster into form ; 
Oft do they in high flights and raptures swell, 
Drunk with the waters of our Jacob’s Well. 
This seems to include some allusion to a public- 
house or ——e off Barbican called the “ Jacob’s 
Well.” en come the players, cutpurses, and 
beaux. Then choristers, 
who charm the 
And all the traders in fa la fa sol. 
After these come the tag-rag and bobtail, with 
Not more confusion at St. Bat’s famed fair, 
Or at Guildhall for choice of a Lord Mayor. 
Next we get Garth :— 
But stay, my muse, the learned G[ar]th appears, 
He sighing comes, and is half Pe nl tears : 
The famous G—tb, 
He of Apollo learnt his wondrous skill, 
He taught him how to sing and how to kill. 
But, ‘cause the hearers were in learning blest, 
He said it in the ye Beast ; 
But so pronounced, the sound and sense agrees. 
I here quite agree with our really witty bard that 
Latin pronounced as we in England pronounce it 


try | becomes at once the lan age of the Beast, or of 


the three sixes, that put allthe vowel-sounds to sixes 
and sevens. I have passed my opinion before 
upon the pronunciation of Latin at the College of 
Physicians, and was politely told I knew as little 
of the practice of the College as I appeared to do 
of Latin pronunciation abroad. I think I know a 
good deal more about both than my corrector, who 
said the Harveian oration was delivered in Eng- 
lish at Trafalgar Square. It is so now; but I 
heard it in Latin by Dr. Wilson, of Dover Street, a 
great Latinist in his day. I am, however, glad to find 
the Physicians have at last followed the advice 
given by George III. to Kenyon. ‘‘ Now, my 
lord, let us have a little more of your good law 
and less of your bad Latin.” The poet says:— 

That Cowley’s marble wept to see the throng, 

Old Chaucer laughed at their unpolished song, 

And Spencer thought he once again had seen 

The imps attending on his Fairy Queen. 
This is the point at which the first two editions 
stopped. In the third edition, thirty-one new 
lines were appended. In these the poet alludes 
satirically to the universities as places— 

Where infant wits with water-gruel fed, 

And little puny sucking priests are bred, 

Yes, say the Oxford and the Guiaiip ante, 

We'll sing his death as sweet as any 8, 
This is in allusion to the Playford advertisemen 
mentioned above, Our verse-maker concludes :— 
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Playford laments that he their lines 
swears the bookseller is almost b 
This is to be taken as nothing, Playford was too 
~ a tradesman to print enough to break him. 
fair demand was Such numerous and 

wealthy contributors with their friends would alone 
ensure a good sale. Some of the poems have point, 
and I think we find in them the source of the 
capital Wesley epigram on Butler, terminating in 
a distich that exhibits the true bee-sting distin- 
guishing the modern from the Greek old epigram :— 

The poet's fate is here in emblem shown, 

He asked for bread and he received a stone. 

Yet even this “good gift” was long denied to 
both Dryden and Butler. The indefatigable 
Malone ignores wholly the merit of the poem on 
the funeral, as effectually as a critic of the nine- 
teenth century would if there were any true poetry 
written now. The contemporary critic is under an 
absolute fatality to exalt second-best to the throne- 
seat in our synagogue, and to wave aside magis- 
terially real originality as a thing invisible and 
non-existent. The immortality of the soul is not 
believed in to-day, and deathless verse is always 
still-born to infidelity. It dies under Logic, as 
also does the. Logos that should form the base of 
Logic, were that chaff-cutting instrument called 
Logic a reality at all. C. A. Warp. 

(To be continued.) 


News.—There is nothing like aud so I will 
try my hand. Distioneny 


be prefixed to n pers to show that they 
obteined information con the four quarters of the 
world. The learned editor says the supposition 
that our word news is thence derived, though 
ingenious, is erroneous, because the old-fashioned 
spelling, viz., “newes,” is fatal to the conceit. I 
venture to differ from him on that point. It would 
not be possible to pronounce a formed of the 
five letters in question in any other way than 
“news,” and the addition or subtraction of the 
second vowel would not affect the pronunciation. 
in question, let us suppose Ww to 
be still spelt ewes.” By drawing a zigzag pencil 
line from N. to 8. (vid E. W. E.) on a compass, a 
perfect arrow-head is formed, an emblem which 
marks the veering of the news wind, and clothes 
the conceit with real significance. It is only fair 
to add that Dr. Brewer quotes the following from 
‘ Wit’s Recreations ’—lines which seem to support 
the theory from my point of view :— 
News is conveyed by letter, word, or mouth, 
comes to us from North, East, West, or South, 
These lines might, I think, be brought a little 


more “up to date.” In the first place, when news 
comes to us by “mouth,” presumably it comes by 
“word”; secondly, modern development in science 
enables us to receive news by other means also, I 
propose the following :— 


News comes by letter, or mouth, 

And travels either North, Hast, West, or South, 
Epecomse, 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 


Cuarm-Sronz or tHe Rosertsons, 
Dowwacutz.—I take the following extract from 
* A Brief Account of the Clan Donnachaidh, with 
Notes on its History and Traditions,’ by David 
Robertson, F.S.A.Scot., Glasgow, printed for the 
Clan Donnachaidh Society, 1894 :— 

“In joining the muster at St. Ninians under King 
Robert Bruce, previous to the battle of Bannockburn, 
Donnachadh Reamhair encamped with his men on their 
march towards the rendezvous. On pulling up the standard 
pole out of the ground one morning before marching off 
the chief observed somethi —— in aclod of earth 
which adhered to the end of the staff. He immediately 
ss it out, and there being thing app tly 
fateful in such an incident occurring under such circum- 
stances, he retained it in his own possession, after hold- 
ing it up to his followers, as a happy omen of success in 
the fortunes of their expedition. It became associated 
with the glorious victory of Bannockburn, and thence- 
forth was accepted by the clan as its Stone of Destiny or 
Palladium. It has always been carried by the chief on 
his person, when the clan mustered for war or foray, and 
ite various changes of hue were consulted as to the result 
of the coming strife. It was carried by ‘The Tutor’ 
[guardian and uncle of the chief, who was a minor; his 
title was ‘ The Tutor of Struan,’ Struan being the chief's 
title, just as Lochiel is the title of the head of the Clan 
Cameron ] when in command of Clan Donnachaidh under 
the great Montrose, and the Poet Chief [ Alexander, 
thirteenth Baron of Struan, supposed to have been the 
prototype of the Baron of Bradwardine in‘ Waverley’ 
carried it gallantly at the head of 500 of his men 
Sheriffmuir. On this occasion he, as his ancestors had 
done before him, consulted its oracle, and observed for 
the first time an extensive flaw or crack init. This was 
accepted as an adverse omen, inasmuch as the Stuart 
cause was for the time crushed, and from this time, it 
has been held, dates the decline of the power and in- 
fluence of the clan. But besides being regarded merely 
as a warlike emblem, the Clach na Brataich was also 
employed as a charm-stone against sickness. It was, 
after a preliminary prayer, dipped in water by the chief, 
who then with his own hands distributed the water thus 
qualified among the applicants for it. In this connection 
it was used by the grandfather of the present chief, in 
whose peunetion it now of course remains. For a time it 
was deposited by him in the museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland for the inepection of the public, 
but serious warnings were addressed to him as to the 
might result ! is ball of 
clear rock crystal, in appearance like g two inches in 
diameter, and has been supposed to be a druidical beryl. 
It may, however, quite as probably, be one of those 
ery balls which have from time to time been un- 
earthed from ancient ves in this country, and which 
were said to be the a of good or evil spirits, or 
amulets against sickness or the sword. These symbols 
were usually carried on the person of the chief, attached 
to his girdle or suspended from his helmet. Some 
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authorities consider them ( Atheneum, 9th Sept., 1893) 
to be of Chinese origin. The Clach na Brataich used to 
be encased in a filigree gold holder, but is now carried in 
a netted silken pouch, made by an ancestress of the Mar- 
quess of Breadalbane.”’—Pp, 37, 38. 

At the inaugural meeting of the Clan Don- 
nachaidh Society, held in Edinburgh on January 24, 
1893, 

“the Chief then showed the audience the Clach na 
Brataich—which he carried wrapped in a silk handker- 
chief of the dress tartan. The stone had been for a time 
lent to the museum of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland after a paper upon it had been read by Sir Noel 
Paton, but Struan had recently removed it, having been 
reminded by a Highland lady that it was unlucky to let 
the stone be out of his personal keeping. He aleo read 
an extract from a quaint old letter written by Duncan 
Robertson of Struan, grandfather of Lady Nairne, the 
poston, copending the medicinal virtues of the Clach na 

The atone is figured in the privately printed 
work from which the above extracts are taken, and 
also in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, but I have not a reference to the 
volume. Georce Brack. 

12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


Proverss.—I have come across two sayings 
quite new to me, but bearing, I think, the impress 
of non-originality. In answer to a statement at a 
local in Ireland as to a certain event coming 
off soon, a member replied, ‘‘ It will when the devil 
is blind, but he has not got sore eyes yet”; and 
in reply to the question, ‘‘ What are you?” a 
witness replied, “ Nature intended me for a gentle- 
man, but only one was made when the devil stole 


the pattern.” 0. 


OCaetsea To Westminster 1n 1758.—‘ A De- 
scription of the River Thames,’ &c., 1758, says, at 
p. 39 :-— 

“* From Chelsea to Westminster, is almost a continued 
Garden; in the midst whereof is a Knot of Buildings, 

su a wi uct 
the Kitchen arden.” 


On p. 38 is— 

“ Battersea......is principally inhabited by Gardene 
who contribute much to the Supplying of the Markets in 
London and Westminster, with Garden-Stuff of all Sorts, 
and once very remarkable for Esparagus.” _—. 

P. 47. From Greys, on the Essex shore, ‘are 
weekly sent to London great Numbers of Calves 
and Poultry, particularly on its 


ProyvnciaTion oF Brron.—The Daily Chronicle 
(March 26) comments on Mrs. Newton Crosland’s 
statement, in her ‘ Literary Landmarks,’ that Lady 
Blessington and other of the poet’s intimates pro- 
noun his name “Birron.” The conclusion 
drawn is that its owner must have pronounced it 
that way himself. According to Leigh Hunt, 
Byron called himself both Byron and Birron ; the 


Guiccioli called him “ Bairon”; and Mary Jane 
Clairmont’s daughter figures in the codicil which 
concerns her as “ Allegra Biron.” 

W. F. Water. 


Tennysoniana : Manuscript or THE ‘ Porus 
By Two Broruers,’—This little treasure, after 
crossing the Atlantic Ocean to seek a resting- place 
in America, has returned to its native country, 
and now rests in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cais G. J. Gray. 


Curtovus Cusrom at Cuurcuine or Women, 
—I have just met with the following, which is 
quite new to me :— 

“Here has been a custom, time out of mind, at the 
churching of a Woman, for her to give a white cambrick 
handkerchief to the Minister as an offeri . This is 
observed by Mr, Lewis, in his ‘ Account of the Isle of 

ere the same custom is kept up.” —* Dunton, 
Barstable Hundred"; Morant, ‘ Hist, of * i, 219. 

No doubt the custom has long since fallen into 

desuetude, Morant published his history in 1768. 
W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Tae Computation oF THE Y£EAR.— 
Speaking of the method of reckoning the year 
from March 25 which was used by “‘ the Legis- 
lature, the Church, and Civilians” prior to the 
reform of the calendar in 1752, Sir H. Nicolas 
observes :— 

“ Remarkable examples of the confusion produced 
this practice are affo by two of the most celebra: 
events in English history, King Charles I. is said, by 
most authorities, to have been beheaded on the 30th of 
January, 1648; while others, with equal correctness, 
assign that event to the 30th of January, 1649. The 
revolution which drove James II, from the throne is 
stated by some writers to have taken place in February, 
1688; whilst, according to others, it happened in Feb- 
ruary, 1689. These discrepancies arise from some his- 
torians using the Civil ond Leo, and others the His- 
torical year, though both would have assigned any 
circumstance after the 25th of March to the same years, 
namely, 1649 and 1689.”—‘ Chronology of History,’ new 
edition, p. 42, 


This is stale, no doubt ; but there are at least 


T8,| two of your readers who may benefit by perusing 


it. One of these, replying to the query about 
‘*Gattots Munday” (ante, p. 333), has been led 
very wide of the mark by losing mind of this cha- 
racteristic of the old calendar. Not that I impute 
blame to Mr. Warren; for naturally, when a 
day after the end of December and before the 25th 
of March is named, the year set against it, if not 
“€ double-barrelled,” is interpreted according to 
present-day usage. The querist with the fantastic 
pseudonym is in faalt for omitting the usual sign 
that the end of a year was meant ; his date ought 
to have been written 1666/7. I have reason to 
know that a similar neglect on the part of contri- 
butors to the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
in its early days occasioned the editors a great deal 
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of trouble, and it is not unlikely that some of the 
dates have been vitiated thereby. F. Apams. 
80, Saltoun Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


Dicxens’s Forzrat.—It is greatly to be 
regretted that the value of Dean Stanley’s narra- 
tives should be so much lessened by his habitual 
inaccuracy as to details. A glaring instance of 
this occurs in the account of Dickens’s funeral, 
given on p. 322 of vol. ii. of the Dean's ‘ Life.” 

It is there stated that Dickens “ died on June 6, 
1870,” that “the death occurred on a Friday,” and 
that “on Monday, June 9, there a in the 
Times” the leading article which led to the funeral 
taking place in the Abbey. A simple reference to 
an almanac would have shown that in 1870, June 6 
did not fall on a Friday, nor June 9 on a Monday. 
In point of fact, Dickens died on Thursday, June 9, 

the article appeared on Monday, the 10th. 

Yet I have it on good authority that the dates 
were taken from a MS. account written by the 
Dean himeelf. 

It is also stated, I believe on Mr. Forster's 
authority, that it was intended to bury Dickens in 
the graveyard of Rochester Cathedral. I havea 
sadiestion of being at Rochester soon afterwarde, 
and being shown a spot in the cathedral (I think 
in the south transept) where his grave had been 
actually dug, or begun to be dug. Can any of 
your correspondents state whether this was the 
fact? Forster, in his ‘Life of Dickens’ (vol. iii. 
p- 503), says, ** The desire of the Dean and Chapter 
of Rochester to lay him in their cathedral had been 
entertained,” which seems to bear out my recol- 
lection. 

This may seem a small matter ; but accuracy is 
never a small matter. I have just read in another 

iodical (Nature, April 26), in a notice of the 

distinguished geologist Mr. Pengelly, that 
when the writer of the notice once remarked of 
some statement in a discussion that was getting 
rather wide, “That fact is unimportant,” Pen- 
lly broke in with, ‘‘ No fact is unimportant.” 
hich is the raison d'étre of ‘N. & Q.’ ae 
and of this letter in particular. . 8. 


Sir Eowarp Huncerrorp.—At vol. iii. p. 131 
of ‘Old and New London’ we are told that this 
gentleman, who was the founder of Hungerford 
Market, the site of which is now occupied by the 
Charing Cross Railway Station, “died a poor 
knight of Windsor, in the year 1711, at the advanced 
age of 115.” The with to his age 
had been long ago pointed out in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 4" 5. 


vi. 454 ; and this is rightly quoted in the account 
of Hungerford in the ‘Dictionary of National 

i y, vol. xxviii. p. 255. The mistake 
arose from rolling two Sir Edward Hungerfords 
into one. The first, uncle to the second, was born 
in 1596 and died in 1648, aged fifty-two. The 
second, his nephew, to whom reference is intended, 


was born in 1632 and died 7 
but 79. W. T. 
Blackheath, 


SING-A-SONG-A-SIXPENCE.”—This delight of 
childhood has been ingeniously interpreted on 
dawn and darkness lines, the king being the sun, 
the queen the moon, the four-and-twenty black- 
birds the twenty-four hours, and so forth ; but in 
his recently published ‘ Memoirs’ (vol. ii. p. 306), 
Mr. Leland hints at deeper mysteries. Speaking 
of York, he says :— 

“In the cathedral I found the of the maid in 
the garden a-hanging out the clot She is a fair 
sinner, and the blackbird is a demon volatile who 
having lighted on her shoulder, snaps her by the nose to 
get her soul,” 

And he assures us in a note :— 

“The motive often occurs in Gothic sculpture. We 
may trace it back—vide the ‘ Pharaobs, Fellahs, and 
jy * of Amelia B. Edwards—to Roman Harpies 

the Egyptian Ba depicted in the * Book of the Dead’ 
or the ‘ Egyptian Bible.’”’ 
In what part of York Minster is Mr. Leland’s 
example to be seen ? Sr. Swirsin. 


Ay Historic Bett.—In Shepp’s ‘ World’s Fair 
Photographed ’ there is the following account and 
a photograph of ‘‘ Liberty Bell,” which was ex- 
hibited in the Pennsylvania building at the 
Chicago Exhibition, 1893. ‘N. & Q.’ has always 
a corner for campanile curiosities :— 

“ It is strange that, though the Liberty Bell is dumb, 
its fame rings round the world. We see it here, in a 
little enclosure, b th the rotunda of the Pennsylvania 
State Building. Policemen from Philadelphia guard the 
precious treasure day and night. The inscription upon 
it is plainly visible; it reads: ‘ Proclaim liberty through- 
out the land, to all the inhabitants thereof. Leviticus 
xxv. 10, By order of the Assembly of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, for the State House, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, 1752.’ For many years, on great public 
occasions, whether of joy or sorrow, this bell was 
On the fourth of July, 1776, it was pealed after the real: 
ing of the Declaration of a. A crack was 
observed in ite side July 8, 1835, when it was bei 
tolled in memory of Chief Justice Marshai!, who 
died two days before, The bell stands about four feet 
high, and weighs 2,080 pounds. At a ting of the 
Town Council held in 1750-51, the superintendents 
were authorized to provide a bell of such size and 
~~ as they might think proper; the bell was cast 
in England, and shipped to this country, but the first 
stroke of the hammer cracked it, and rendered it worth- 
less. Two citizens of Philadelphia offered to recast it, 
but when finished, the tone was not deemed satisfactory, 
as probably too much copper had been used; at least 
this was thought at the time. The third casting was 
successful, so the bell was bung in the tower, where it 
remained until removed to Allentown, Pennsylvania, in 
1778, to avoid capture by the British, who would pro- 
bably have melted it into cannon. When the British 
evacuated an me gy the bell was restored to its 
place, and remained in the hall, until taken to the city 
of Chicago, in response to an Act of Councils warranting 
its removal, and a pledge from Chicego to take good care 
of it, Thus thousands who may never see Philadelphia, 
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county. When i one of the most sacred relics of their 
the bell left Philadelphia, the streets 
iterally crowded with people, militia regiments 

and bands of music headed most of the societies 

the procession. It was a glorious sight, and shows 
how great an attachment the people feel towards that 
bronzed-tongued orator, which did, indeed, proclaim 
* Liberty mary the land, to all the inhabitants 


in Fy old bell, may you long remain with 
us !"—P, 
W. A. Hewprrsoy, 
Doblin. 
Queries, 
We must request ts desiring information 


on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their ome order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cuartes Lams.—In the New Monthly Maga- 
zine for April, 1835, was printed the quaint little 
* Autobiography’ which Lamb gave to Upcott in 
1827. In this Lamb had written ‘‘ He is also the 
true Elia.” The editorial note, referring to this, 
says :— 

“ We have a remark to make in conclusion. It will be 
seen that in the sketch with which we commenced. there 
is a confession of the true authorship of ‘ Elia,’ We trust 
that this will not induce the proprietor of a celebrated 
* Annual’ to withdraw his next year’s volume from the 
hands of a very fair and most accomplished writer, 
although it was only intrusted to them in the hope of 
thereby securing the invaluable services of a noble vis- 
count, whose eesays ‘written while Mr. Lamb’ attracted 
such general approbation.” 

I suppose the “ very fair writer” was Mrs. Norton 

and the “‘ noble viscount” Lord Melbourne. Is it 

possible that Mrs. Norton, in some “ Annual” 

which she edited, had ascribed the ‘ Elia’ essays to 

the Hon. William Lamb? Perhaps one of your 

readers may be able to clear up 
paragraph. 


this editorial 


Source or Quoration Wantep.—Can you 
kindly inform me where the quotation which is is 
written at the beginning of the book ‘ Ships that 
Sle ight’ comes from? It runs as 

lows :— 


on the ocean of life we and ae — | 
py pam an one anther 


cleverest 


books which appeared about 1807 are those to the 
* Memoir of the Little Man and the Little Maid,’ 
ay wpe by Tabart, of New Bond Street. Here 
the opening :— 


There was a little man, 

And he woo'd a little maid, 

And he said, “ Little Maid, 
Will you wed, wed, wed? 

I have little more to say, 

Then will tT» or nay? 


For 
soonest amended, ded.” 
Who wrote a, who illustrated this book? At 
back of title-page is a note: “ This original and 
entertaining work will speedily be set to Music by 
an eminent composer.” Was this done ? 
Anprew W. Torr. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C, 


Sir James Porter, Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, 1746-1762, died in Great Marlborough 
Street (according to the ‘ Annual aaee on 
December 9, 1776. When was he bu = — s 


Boats.—I shall be for references to and 
descriptions of early boats and vessels, to aid me 
in the preparation of a series of articles on this 
subject. Correspondents will kindly not refer me 
to any standard English works or to M. Jal’s 
excellent treatise, which I have already carefully 
examined. I am particularly anxious to discover 
what was the earliest boat, vessel, or craft of any 
kind to which any reference is made. 
Haypy. 

New Brighton, N.Y., U. 


Dr. Bucxtayp.—I have an indistinct recollec- 
tion of a somewhat ng sermon which I 
heard this learned professor preach before the 
University of Oxford at Christ Charch in 1836 on 
the fall of Adam. I think it was printed, and 
should be glad to have any reference to it or notice 
of its subject-matter. SEPTUAGENARIUS, 


Irauian lady asks me if I 
can tell her of one something like. Mr. F. T. Pal- 
grave’s ‘Golden Treasury.’ There are French and 
German anthologies in the ‘‘Golden Treasury” 
series, but I do not think there is an Italian one. 
*) Can your readers help me? 
BovucHier. 

Srocxs.—I shall be obliged for earlier reference 
or references, with authorities, than the 105th 
Psalm of David, as in the Charch Prayer Book. 

Aurrep Cuas. Jonas, F.R. Hist.S. 
Fairfield, Poundfald, near Swansea, 


‘Tue Lone-tost Vewvs.’—Can you obtain or 
ask for any information for me regarding a — 

called ‘The Long-lost Venus,’ attributed to tian, 
which was exhibited in the Strand some time 


Cuitp’s Boox.—Some of the very 
illustrations 


adorning the numerous little square 


between 1852 and 1867 by a man named Barrett ; 
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Bristot east windows in th 
north and south choir aisles are said to be due =r 
Nell Gwynne. Is there any authority for this othe 4 tere 
than to be found in Walpole’s ‘Letters’ (vol. v. eT 
p- 165)? W. F. 
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in what year it was exhibited ; what became of it ; 
and where Barrett got it ? 
Gro. Coxor, Lieut.-Col. 


Soper Sociery.—I possess a small quarto 
volume of tracts relating to William III., which 
has a book-plate of the Sober Society, with the 
motto “ Virtus Tandem Vigebit. B. Levi, sculpt.” 
I should like to know when this society — 


Heratpic.—I shall be obliged for any infor- 
‘mation concerning the following arms ; 
of grant, and person to whom granted, &c.: Argent, 
on a saltire gules, between four lions’ heads erased 
sable, five mullets of the field. Crest, two arms 
embowed upholding a battle-axe, all proper 
(Handy). I should also be glad to know whether 
any motto accompanied the above grant. 

A. Mowtcomery Hanpy. 

New Brighton, N.Y., U.S. 


Ricnarp Kine.—Can any one kindly inform 
me whether anything is known as to who was the 
Richard King who was the author of ‘A New 
London Spy,’ published, I believe, early in the 

t century? Was the name assumed ; or was 
the real name of the author ? 
©. Trormay. 


Napotzon III.—What is the explanation of 
the following statement in the ‘ Annual Register,’ 
1837, R 210? “[Hortense’s] third son, Charles 
Louis Napoleon, is the youth who made the late 
attempt at Strasbourgh. He is married to his 
cousin Charlotte, daughter of Joseph, ex-King of 
Spain.” Epwarp H. Marsuaut, M.A. 


Samvet Orisp.—Samuel Crisp, the familiar 
“ Daddy ” of Madame D’Arblay’s (Fanny Burney) 
correspondence, the author of a y on the 
eo of Virginia, to which Garrick contributed 
both the prologue and epilogue, and which was 
em and proved a disastrous failure on 

ebruary 25, 1754, died, ‘‘a cynic and hater of 
mankind,” at Chessington Hall, near Kingston, 
Surrey, April 24, 1783, seventy-six, and lies 
buried in the parish church, where there is a tablet 
the pompous epitaph on which was written by Dr. 
Burney. What was his parentage? The Gent. Mag. 
for that year gives in the obituary, under date 
April 23, 1783, ‘Sam. Crisp, Esq., of Chesington, 
Surrey, aged 75, where long retired from the 
net lowing under date 

n the fo Jan 

1784, we find :— 

‘* Suddenly in Macclesfield Street, Soho 79, Sam. 
Crisp, Esq., @ relation of the celebrated ‘Er Nicholas 
Crisp [see account p. 73 in this same volume] formerly a 
Broker in Change Alley, who teased the printers of news- 
papers into the plan of newspaper boxes,” &c. 

Now I find two Samuel Orispes, descendants of 


the famous Royalist Sir Nicholas Crispe, Charles I.’s 
“ Little Farmer,” or rather of his no less well-known 
brother Dr. Tobias Crispe, either of whom the last 
named could have been. 

1. Samuel, son of Samuel Crispe, of London, Mt. 
(will pr. 13 Feb. 1717/8). He was alive June 11, 
1756, when he is mentioned in the will of his sister 
Mary Pheasant Crispe. 

2. Samuel Crispe, first cousin to No. (1), and son 
of the Rev. Stephen Crispe, of Pinner (will 
Dec. 18, 1729). He was alive June 12, 1754, as 


date | is then mentioned in the will of his uncle Walter. 


Both of these Samuel Orispes were great-grand- 
nephews of Sir Nicholas. hich of them was the 
broker in Exchange <j was the other the 
better-known ‘‘ Daddy” Crisp? 

G. F.S.A. 

[See his hy in ‘Dict. Nat, Biog.,’ xiii, 97, 
— however, information you seek is not sup- 
P 


Hawarp orn Harwarp.—John Haward or 
Hayward, of Tandridge, co. Surrey, Bencher of 
the Inner Temple, 1613 ; he was the eldest son 
of Henry Haward. I am editing a volume of 
‘ Reports in the Star Chamber’ from a MS. of this 
John Haward, and shall be glad of any informa- 
tion respecting him. I have searched the county 
histories. W. Pater Battpon, F.S.A. 

Lincoln’s Inn, 


there an earlier 
scheme of phonetic spelling put forth for the French 
language than that of Robert Poisson, 1609? Of 
this a copy is in the British Museum. Its title is, 
“ Alfabet Nouveau de la vre’e & pure ortografe 
Fransoize, & Modéle sus iselui, en forme de 
Dixionére.” H. H. 8. 


Tae Lorxp Maror’s Aquatic Procession : 
THe Stationers’ Guitp: 
—In Allen’s ‘History of Lambeth’ the following 
interesting passage occurs (p. 227) :— 

“On the annual aquatic procession of the Lord Mayor 
of London to Westminster, the barge of the Company of 
Stationers, which is usually the first in the show, pro- 
ceeds to Lambeth Palace, where they receive a present 
of sixteen bottles of the Archbishop's prime wine. This 
custom originated at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. When Archbishop Tenison enjoyed the see, a 
very near relation of his, who happened to be Master of 
the Stationers’ Company, thought it a compliment to 
call there in full state and in his barge; when the Arch- 
bishop, being informed that the number of the company 
within the barge was thirty-two, he thought that a pint 
of wine for each would not be disagreeable ; and ordered 
at the same time that a sufficient quantity of new bread 
and old cheese, with plenty of strong ale, should be 
given to the watermen and attendants ; and from that 
accidental circumstance it has grown into a settled 
custom. The Company, in return, present to the Arch- 
bishop a copy of the several almanacs which they have 
the peculiar privilege of publishing.” 


Can any of your correspondents inform me in 


| 
{ 
| 
| | 
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what year this incident occurred, and who was the 

Master of the Stationers’ Company that was the 

archbishop’s “very near relation”? When did 

the custom cease ? CO. M. Tenison. 
Hobart, Tasmania. 


Sore or a Vatiayt Tarton—When I 
was a boy at school, in a very northern county, fifty 
years ago, a jovial and popular schoolfellow, since 
gathered to his fathers, would troll out on request, 
on festive occasions, a song of which I can recall 
only the following snatches :— 

I'll tell you how the world began, 
jamin Bolderman, 
I'll tell you how the world began, 
(Cat strides away !)* 
I'll tell you how the world began, 
Benjamin Bolderman, 
Nine make a man, 
Tol-de-lol-lay. 


Of his needle he made a sword, 
To stick the }—— on the board, 
Of his needle he made a sword, 
(Cat strides away !) 
Of his thimble he made a house, 
For to contain the |——, 
Of his thimble he made a house, 
(Cat strides away !) 

Perhaps some other north-country reader may 
be able, and may think it worth while, to correct 
and complete, from memory or records, these frag- 
ments of a lost epic; and then some of our new- 
light critics, “learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians,” or of our friends the Folk-lore Society, 
may kindly contribute further light on the subject- 
matter, and tell us whether the story is English 
and modern, or superlatively ancient and cosmo- 
— ; whether it is cosmogonical, allegorical, 

istorical, or political ; or merely local and sartorial. 
On these points I have never heard anything. 
Joun W. Bons, F.S. A. 
Birkdale. 


Rosert Ware.—Information is desired regard- 
ing the ancestry of Robert Ware, who prior to 
1642 went from England to the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, and settled there in the town of Ded- 
ham. He died there April 19, 1699, and is known 
to his descendants as the head of the Massachusetts 
line of Wares. When did he sail from England, 
and on what ship? When and where was he born? 

Lyman E. Wane. 

P.O. Box 375, Omaha, Nebraska, U.S, 


“To prtve.”—In Scotland and some of the 
northern counties of England this is still the 
regular and proper word for “dig,” in the sense of 
digging up, pulverizing, and smoothing a garden 
or piece of ground with the spade preparatory to 


7s contemporary commentator interpreted this into 


planting and sowing. It ap to have been so 
used in standard English as late as the seventeenth 
century. Then, among others, Bishop Gervase 
Babington (1622) has, “ how we over and over plow 
our land and delve our gardens”—precisely as 
people now put it in the south of Scotland. But 
modern English has largely substituted the more 
general word-of-all-work dig: the cottager digs his 
garden, digs his potatoes, digs a foundation or a 
trench—three different actions. I want to know 
precisely in what parts of England delve is still 
the ordinary word for digging the garden. Miss 
Jackson, in her admirable ‘ Shropshire Wordbook,’ 
has delve in the specific sense ‘‘ to dig two es 
depth ” (which, I think, I have ent called ‘‘ to 
trench”). Is this specific sense known elsewhere ? 
Any one can ask his gardener or the cottagers near 
if they delve their gardens, or know what delving 
is. J, A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Beplics. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE 
ARMY OF WATERLOO. 
v. 345.) 

The Duke of Wellington did not, in his tch 
to Lord Bathurst, speak of his army as “detestable”; 
but on several occasions he spoke of it as very in- 
ferior to the army which he commanded in Spain. 
The strong terms which he used in relation to the 
army of 1815 did not refer to the courage nor con- 
duct of the many brave men who fought and fell in 
that brief campaign. The Duke spoke of that army 
as an army, not of the men who composed it; he 
meant that it was a force most imperfect in its 
parts, Of those present only twelve thousand 
British soldiers had fought under him in Spain, and 
there were elements, as he well knew, that would 
have brought defeat to any other general. The 
Duke frequently expressed his astonishment at the 
splendid and enduring resistance offered by the 
recruits—for they were little more—to the magni- 
ficent army of Napoleon. 

No doubt Victor Hugo was nettled by the 
reflection that the most perfect army ever com- 
manded by his hero was defeated and utte’ 

routed by such a force as that led by the Duke. 

have mentioned in ‘ Words on Wellington’ that 
the Duke said on two occasions, in the presence 
of my informants, “If I had had the army that 
broke up at Bordeaux I ’d have cleared him off 
the face of the earth in two hours.” With his 
brave but inexperienced troops an advance against 
the army of Napoleon would have been far too rash ; 
under the circumstances one line of conduct alone 
was possible—to hold his ground until the arrival 
of the Prussians on the right flank of the French. 
Instantly upon this the Duke gave the word to 


“ Cast thread away,” which perhaps was right, 


advance, and we know what followed. 
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I became possessed a few ago of the table 
on which the Duke wrote his despatch to Lord 
Bathurst on the evening of the great battle. I 
feared it might have crossed the Atlantic. I was 
also presented by the proprietor of the inn at 
Waterloo, the Duke’s headquarters, with the old 
Spanish weathercock, removed lately when some 
alterations were made in the building ; in return I 
was glad to send him the Duke’s arms, bearing 
above and below, on flying scrolls, “ Duc de Wel- 
lington” and ‘‘ Prince de Waterloo.” 

Wituram Fraser of Ledeclune Bt. 


The Duke of Wellington writes to Lord Bathurst 
from “ Joncourt, 25th June, 1815,” as follows :— 

“T really believe that, with the exception of my old 
Spanish infantry, I have got not only the worst troops, 
but the worst equipped army, with the worst staff, that 
was ever brought together.” 

Lord Stanhope, in his most interesting ‘ Notes 
of Conversations with the Duke of Wellington,’ 
records the Duke as having said of his Waterloo 
army, “On the whole, our army that day was an 
infamously bad one—and the enemy knew it; but, 
however, it beat them.” In a record preserved 
here of after-dinner conversations with the Duke 
at Strathfieldsaye I find he said on one occasion of 
his Waterloo army, “‘It was a bad army, a d—d 
bad army!” Victor Hugo, therefore, seems very 
eleguately to have expressed the Duke’s opinion of 
that army. Constance 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


When this subject was first mentioned in ‘N. & 
Q.’ I prepared tno by way of elucidation. My 
researches carried me over so much ground (most 
of it contentious) that I gave up the task in despair. 
The history of the battle of Waterloo has still to 
be written, and this in despite of the measureless 
eeries of accounts, both English and French, which 
have been given to the oul, Of one thing I am 
certain—no one can possibly be a worse guide 
than Victor Hugo. His brilliant description is all 
poetry, and there is not one fact which could not 

trathfully disputed. Wellington’s army was not 
com , like Blucher’s or Napoleon’s, of troops 
of the same nation. The Dako ind ten Gun 
35,000 English ; and of these but few were veterans 
—the flower of his Peninsular army having been 
dispatched to America, to conclude a war into which 
the United States had forced England, on very 
trivial pretences, during the season of her greatest 
difficulties and dangers, in 1812. If Wellington 
spoke of his army as ‘‘the worst be ever com- 
manded ” he merely stated a fact, and by that state- 
ment paid a high compliment to Eogland, sinceeven 
Taw recruits had — themselves equal to the 
flower of the French army. The poet Hugo accuses 
Wellington of itude in order to prove that 
the troops under Duke were the best, and not 
the worst, that he ever commanded. This in a 


French historian is perhaps natural enough, but it 
will not atand the test of an impartial study of the 
question, His account of the death of Cambronne 
is pure fiction, or, in the words of my old friend 
General Halkett, who dragged him into the British 
lines, “all damned humbug.” Cambronne was bead 
anxious to surrender, and thrust himself into - 
kett’s arms, saying : “ If you are an officer I surrender 
my sword into your keeping—I am your prisoner.” 
I heard this fact from the lips of Halkett himself. 
M. Thiers, in his unveracious narrative of the 
battle, speaking of the Duke’s army, says :— 

“Les Anglais étaient de vieux soldats, éprouvés par 
vingt ans de guerre, et justement enorgueillis de leurs 
succés en Espagne.” 

As a matter of fact there was, I believe, in the 
battle of Waterloo but one regiment of British 
infantry that had fought in the Peninsula. In 
conclusion I should like to ask why every allusion 
to Wellington’s despatch to the Foreign Secretary 
should be coupled with the name of Lord Bathurst. 
My aunt, then Lady Emma Edgcumbe, happened 
to be dining with Lord Castlereagh on the memor- 
able night when Major Percy arrived with Welling- 
ton’s famous despatch, and has given a gra 
account of that event in her ‘ Reminiscences.’ * 

Ricuarp Epecumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 


The Duke of Wellington, having done —_ jus- 
tice to his troops in the action, in a private letter 
to the Earl of Bathurst on June 25th, complains 
bitterly of many of his wants. He says :— 

“ We have not one-fourth of the ammunition which we 

ht to have, on account of the deficiency of drivers 
and carriage ; and I really believe that, with the excep- 
tion of my old Spanish infantry, I have got not only the 
worst troops, but the worst equipped army and the worst 
staff that ever were brought together.” 

In a previous letter he had made violent com- 
plaints about the commissariat, and had threatened 
to dismiss all the inferiors. The greater part of 
his old Spanish infantry, with whom he said he 
could have marched anywhere and done anything, 
were in America. Some of his raw troops, in the 
advance, straggled, got drunk, and maltreated the 
inhabitants. The Dutch-Belgian contingent who 
were under the Duke’s orders were ten times worse. 
No wonder that the Duke, who had not the patience 
of Job, should, under these vexations, have used 
some testy words, J. Carrick Moore. 


What does the widely read and agreeable Mr. 
Bovcuier intend to convey by Victor Hugo’s being 
“ almost too great a poet to write history”? Isit not 
one of the very few things in which of late years we 
have reached a safe conclusion, that only a great 
1 can write history—that your Humes and 

have no idea how to write one? The 


* ‘Reminiscences of a Septuagenarian,’ By Emma, 
Countess Brownlow. 
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first historian in the world is Dante, the second 
Homer, and the third Shakspeare. Tacitus and 
Thucydides are both of them matter- 
weighted, and Defoe can desiccate fiction till it 
grows into a history of the plague. The reason is 
simple: only the most vital mind can excite in 
another mind the ideas of an epoch ; a philosophic- 
ally dalled mind is out of the hunt. A Hume is 
nowhere. He subtilizes and loses count at once. 
As to Hugo, I do not think him a poet of sufficient 
size “‘ of imagination all compact,” or of calm enough 
to reflect the broad image of History to us unflawed. 

Wellington often wrote and often spoke of bis 
** detestable army” in the Peninsula, and that 
would be near enough for the magnifying lens of 
Victor. But I doubt if ever Wellington breathed 
or wrote a word disparaging the men at Waterloo. 
Fact or no fact, it is one the comprehensive historian 
would pass over. It would be left for a vivid bio- 
graphical genius, a Plutarch or an Emerson, to rivet 
our attention with. C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch. 

(Numerous other replies are acknowledged. | 


Ds Bourous, Earts or Unsrer (8 S. v. 229). 
—1l. The Stuarts, through whom I presume J. G. 
thinks our present royal family may have come 
from Elizabeth de Burgh, did not descend from 
her, as Marjory, the wife of Walter Stuart, was by 
Robert I.’s first wife, Isabel, daughter of Donald, 
Earl of Mar, and not by his second wife, Elizabeth 
de Burgb. 

2. Richard de Burgo was certainly in 1225 the 
husband of Egidia, daughter of Walter de Lacy, 
for the Fine Roll says so, and says that Walt. de 
Lascy gave the cantred of Joganach Cassel with 
his daughter in marriage. If this Richard was the 
Richard, it seems strange that his son Walter 
should marry Maud de Lacy, his mother’s first 
cousin. Walter did, apparently, marry Aveline, 
daughter of John Fitzgeoffrey, and so, according 
to usually received accounts, daughter of his 
mother’s brother's widow. There was, of course, 
no consanguinity. Did Walter after marry Maud 
de Lacy? Did Hugh de Lacy, the elder, marry 
Rohais de Monmouth? I have never seen it stated 
80 before. Balderon de Monmouth, whose daughter 
she would in this case seem to be, had a wife 
Rohaie, of Strongbow. The first Hugh 
de Lacy had a wife of the name of Rohais when 
he founded Lianthony, as be had a later wife 
Adeliza. I have never met with the name of the 
first wife of the second Hugh de Lacy, called above 
the elder. He married a daughter of the Earl of 
Connaught in 1181, for he was deprived of the 
custody of Dublin for not asking leave. 

Was Hugh de Lacy the third (father of Maud 
de Burgh) son of this second wife ?—as I under- 
stand J. G. to report from Burke. T. W. 


According to the works on this subject I possess 
I find that Richard de Burgh, son of William 
FitzAldelm de Bargh, by Isabel, natural daughter 
of Richard I., King of England, and widow of 
Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, his wife, married Una 
or Agnes, daughter of Hugh or Odo O'Connor 
(Cahel Crowderg), King of Connaught, son of 
Cathel Crobhderg. His son Walter married Maud, 
daughter and heiress of Hugh de Lacy the 
younger, Earl of his wife Emmeline, 
daughter of Walter de Ridlesford, Lord of Bray. 
This Hugh was the son of Hugh de Lacy and a 
daughter of the King of Connaught. Queen Vic- 
toria is descended from Cathel Crobhderg through 
the De Burghs, Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and 
James IV. of Scotland, &. I cannot trace the 
descent from Cathel through Ellen or Elizabeth, 
second wife of Robert I., King of Scotland. There 
were four children by this marriage, David, after- 
wards king, who left no issue, and three daughters. 
The line from King Robert I. would be through 
Marjory, his daughter by his first wife Isabel, 
who married Walter III., High Steward of Scot- 
land. Some authorities give Julian, daughter of 
Robert Doisnell, as the wife of William Fitz- 
Aldelme, also that — 
Bruce was Mary, daughter of Aymer de or 
Ellen, daughter of Richard de Burgh, Earl of Ulster. 
Joun RavcviFre. 


Caartes I. anp Bissop Juxow (8" S. v. 143, 
208, 210, 271).—In a quaint little book, 
‘ Medulla Historie Anglicans,’ printed in London 
in 1694 (my copy is a fourth edition), the lives 
and affairs of the Stuart kiogs, 1603-1688, occa 
about one-half of the work, and consequently 
story of the martyrdom is told at considerat 
length, and many curious details are given. With 
reference to the speech with which the king is said 
to have accompanied the George, the following 
account is given :— 
Then the King asked the Executioner 
Is my hair well? 
And ing of bie Cloak and George, he delivered his 
George to the Bi , sayi 
Remember Coma te tend it to the Prince. 
This seems to be a new suggestion, and is, if it 
were intended to remind the bishop of some last 
message the king wished to have carefully delivered 
to his heir, a very likely thing to have happened 
under the peculiar circumstances. 


Wm. Normax. 
4, St. James’s Place, Plumstead. 


A contem account of the execution, 
quoted in Ny. & Q,’ 7™ S. x. 151, suggests a 
very reasonable explanation of the difficulty:— 
“Then the King took off his Cloake and his George, 
giving his George to Doctor Juxon saying ‘ Remember’ 
—(it is thought for to give it to the Prince).” 
Maunder, in his ‘ Biographical Treasury’ (1838), 


Aston Clinton. 


wherever his compilers got the information, puts 


a 
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forward two versions, both of which are worthy of 
consideration. Under Charles I. he notes :— 

“His last word to Bishop Juxon being a 
him to admonish Prince Charles to forgive his "s 
murderers.” 

In the notice of William Juxon I read’:— 

“ During the whole of the civil wars he maintained an 
unshaken fidelity to the King, whom he attended during 
his imprisonment in the Isle of Wight, and on the 
scaffold ; on which occasion he received from the hand 
of Charles, the moment previous to his execution, his 
diamond George, with directions to forward it to his son, 
After the King’s death, the parliament threw him into 
confinement for contumacy in refusing to disclose the 
particulars of his conversation with the King.” 

Charles’s eminently pious nature would in- 
stinctively seek to follow the example of his 
Divine Master, and wishing toe leave behind him 
the odour of a saintly life, it is not strange that he 
should lay ostentatious emphasis on his full and 
free forgiveness of the regicides. The valedictory 
“Remember,” again, may have referred to instruc- 
tions and charges to be conveyed to the young 
princes whose future was then so shadowed; the 
private nature of the communications would alone 
explain the good bishop’s silence before the in- 
quisitorial council. W. A. Henperson. 


Tae Appess Macpowatp (8" §. iv. 365). 
—Mention is made that this lady, who was born in 
1772, was the daughter of Renald Macdonald, a 
Scotsman, and that she received the holy habit of 
religion at Winchester, May llth, 1795. Some 
years ago in Canada I found amongst the papers of 
my late father-in-law, George Hay Macdougall 
(formerly of Edinburgh, N.B.), W.S., a Masonic 
certificate of the Grand Lodge of England, which 
states as follows :— 

“ Omnes quorum intercrit H# Liters certiores faciunt 
fratrem nostrum Reynoldum McDonell qui nomen suum 
in margine scripsit esse regularem Principem Archi- 
tectum Costs numerati 116 in Archivo Angliz uti Nobis 
consat et literis certificatoriis dicti Coetis et in Archiva 
Coetis Majoris relatum Londini 6 die Martii Anno Artis 
Architectorice 5797. In cujus rei testimonium nomine 
Nostra singuli subscripsimus et sigillum Cootfis Majoris 
apposuimus 5° de Aprilii Anno Domini 1798, 

ed.) Ropser Lesure G. Sec. 

sd.) Taomas D.G.8.” 
Lodge 116 here mentioned was held at Coomb’s 
Coffee-house, Guernsey, and was known also as 
“The Orange Lodge.” Perhaps some reader of 
*N. & Q.’ would be able to inform me if any con- 
nexion existed between this Renald McDonald, or 
McDonell, a member of the Masonic confraternity, 
and the father of the Roman Catholic abbess. 
The names are similar, the individuals are contem- 
poraries, and the island of Guernsey is in the 
diocese of Winchester. I do not know how the 
certificate in question fell into the possession of 
Mr. Macdougall; bat I may mention that his 
father, Alan Macdougall, also a W.S., was married 


to one of the Hays of Tweeddale, and lived with 
his wife for several years in Tweeddale House, ~ 


to | Canongate, Edinburgh, before it became the — 


lishing premises of Messrs. Oliver & Boyd. 

may have been at the end of the last century or 
the beginning of the present an intimacy between 
the Macdougalls and McDonalds, by means of 
which the certificate now in my Dc nee came 
into the hands of Mr. George Macdougall, who 
went out to Canada about the year 1830. 

R. Stewart Parrersoy, 
7, Mornington Terrace, Portsmouth, 


Guetrn Geneatocres (8 S. v. 9, 177).—To 
the list of works given at the last reference permit 
me to add ‘L’Art de Vérifier les Dates,’ Paris, 
1818 et seq., over forty volumes 8vo., treating of 
genealogies from the beginning of the human race 
down to modern times. For all the royal and 

incely lines of the Continent this great work 
believe, the standard authority. I am 
that no one has yet mentioned it. 

P. 8. P. Conner. 

Philadelphia. 


a sign of punctuation appears in Latin codices as 
century. We also find it used 
assign of abbreviation, originating in ligatures 
for et and ue, as lic; for licet and q; for This 
is the source of the oz, which 
is not the letter z, but an old sign of abbreviation 
originally written (;). saac TAYLOR. 


“Degap as A poor-NaIL” ii. 66, 153 ; 
iv. 275, 316, 354; v. 335)—Mr. Haty cannot 
have seen the notes on this proverbial phrase at 
the second reference, although attention is directed 
thereto at the places cited by him, or he would 
have learned that the “ adage,” as he terms it, was 
in use as early as 1350, nearly two hundred and fifty 
years before the date of Shakespeare’s play. Is it un- 
fair to ask a correspondent why, when the references 
are actually before him, he prefers wasting — 
oe his own time in consulting 

em ? 


F. Apams. 


Martin Bown, Crrizen anp Soiprer (8™ 8. 
iv. 229, 356, 492, 538).—After all his 1. P.M. 
exists, This was taken at Guildhall, London, 
June 8, 20 Car. I., before Sir John Wollaston, 
Maior, Escheator. The jury found that Martin 
Bonde, Esq, was in his lifetime seized of one 42 
mes, with garden in St. Katherine Creechurch, 
his own occupation, holden in chief by knight- 
service as the twentieth part of a knight’s fee, and 
of annual value of 5/., and one mes. known by the 
sign of the “ Dagger and Tonne,” ia All Hallows 
Breadstreet, in occupation of Thomas Barwicke, 
holden of Our Lord the King by burgage tenure, 
and of anoual value of 40s. So seized said Martin 
died April 28, 19 Car., and William Bonde, Esq., 
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is and was his next-of-kin and heir, to wit, son and 
heir of William Bonde, Esq., deceased, elder 
brother of said Martin, and was at the time that 
said Martin died aged thirty years and more 
(Mis. I.P.M., 20 Car., xxvi. 100, P.R.O.). I have 
the names of jurors if these should be of interest to 
any one. C. E. Gitpersome-Dickinson. 


Heratpic (8* §. v. 127, 171).—The inquiry 
about this cross brings to mind a much more in- 
teresting and important instance of its use, which 
I have not seen alluded to or explained. I refer 
to its architectural and symbolical use in that 
finest specimen of lish Norman ecclesiastical 
architecture, viz., the chapel in the White Tower, 
in the Tower of London. 

The nave is divided from the aisles by massive 
pars, on the side of the capitals of which is the 

cross. Whether the “stauros” used at the 
Crucifixion was a simple upright or a Latin cross— 
as the four Gospels are unanimous in asserting that 
a title was placed above the head—it is clear that 
at least it could not have been a T cross. 

It is eqvally certain that this was the special 
form of cross used as a symbol of the Phcenician 
Messiah Tammuz (Ezekiel viii. 14) long. ante A.D. 
‘The Cross,’ and Hislop, ‘Two Baby- 
ons,’ &c. 

The cross of the Egyptian mysteries was the 
well-known crux ansata. But this is simply the 
Tammuz cross surmounted by the oval. In the 
esoteric teaching of the mysteries, the oval and 
the cross certainly refer to the “ yoni ” and “*‘ jodi” 
principles respectively. 

How, then, does this “jodi” Tammuz Syrian 
cross emblem come to be the only religious emblem, 
most conspicuously placed, on the capitals of the 
most important ecclesiastical edifice which the 
built in England, 
an t the chapel in the fortress of 
the capital ? D. J. 


Sr. Perersecrc on Pererspurc (8" §. v. 67, 
93, 134, 174).—Historically neither of these forms 
ean be called correct. In 1702 Peter the Great 
took the Swedish forts on the Neva, and in the 
next year he founded, on an island in the Neva, a 
fort, which he called Piterb or Peterburg, 
signifying Castle Peter. This fort is now the 
citadel, and the island on which it stands, the 
nucleus and most densely peopled portion of the 
city, bears the name of Peterburgskiy Ostrow 
(Peterburg Island). The name St. Petersburg is 
ss due to the cathedral dedicated to St, 

eter and St. Paul, built by Peter the Great on 
the same island. Hence it would seem that 

is the form histori correct, 
c Tartor. 


Forx-tore : Horse Darsres S. v. 268).— 
Tam much interested in Mz. Boucurer’s query. 


I was born in a village seven miles distant from 
his address, Ropley, and when I lived at home 
fifty years ago the belief that handling horse daisies 
the hands was so common that 

for one was afraid of touching them. I wonder 
if the belief is confined to Hampshi 


32, Finsbury Square. 

Mr. Boucutenr’s bit of folk-lore is new to me. 
I think he may regard it as nothing more than 
folk-lore. The horse daisy—moon daisy we call it 
here ; Marguerite is the fashionable name, but 
this belongs properly to the common field daisy— 
was formerly credited with the power of displacing 
“knots and kernels” in the flesh ; but this was 
probably because it was then classed with the 
true daisy, which really has, I believe, some dis- 
cussive virtue. 0. O. B. 

Epworth, 

It was a very common belief in Suffolk some 
fifty years ago that the large white wild daisies made 
fingers, lips, and nose sore, if gathered and put to 
the face. Since these flowers became such a 


re, 


favourite decoration for tables and rooms, the idea 
of poison from them is quite gone away. 


A. B. 


It is com believed by farm labourers about 
Rochford, and I think throughout South Essex, 
wherever mayweed abounds, that those who handle 
it in weeding the fields will suffer from warts. 
I have often asked, How is it you have so man 
warts ? and the answer has been, They were caus 
by the mayweed in cleaning such a field, —naming 
one where it was especially common. A 

As a medical man I should say there is nothing 
improbable in the theory; the irritation the various 
forms of mayweed produce may possibly have this 
effect ; and I do know that no man ever handweeds 
a field in which there is much mayweed without 
having a plentiful crop of these troublesome things 
afterwards. Hewry Laver. 

Colchester. 

[The same idea prevailed in the West Riding concern- 
ing dandelions, } 


Fiicut or Napotzon rrom 8. 
v. 142).—R. B. S. may be interested to read the 
account given by Nicolas Batjin in his life of 
Napoleon, published 1867, which he says is a 
narrative of the battle dictated by the Emperor :— 

“ Indépenda’ t d mt sur la Dyle, au village de 
Genappe, il y ——* rh autres les villages 
voisines; mais au milieu de l'extréme confusion oi etait 
l'armée Frangaise, tous les fuyards se dirigesient sur 
Genappe, qui en un moment en fut encumbré. L’Em- 

reur s’y arreta, pour essayer encore de rétablir un peu 
eotee: mais le tumulte, augmentée par l'obscurité de 
la nuit, rendit de nouveau toutes ses tentatives inutiles. 


Joun SKINNER. 
7, Ashley Street, Carlisle. 
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Lavy Rawpat Beresrorp (8 §. v. 68, 272).— 
Permit me to thank Mr. C. E. Gipersome- 
and Mr. Jouw Rapctirre for their 
kind communications on the subject, and to say in 
reply that the information my daughter, Frances 
Toten Hors, requested (as a descendant of Sir 
John Stanhope) was in connexion with the ancestry 
of the wife of Thomas Trentham, Esq., of Rochester 
Priory, co. Stafford, whose daughter Catherine 
married, as his second wife, Sir John Stanhope. 
I may remark that there was only one child of Sir 
Jobn’s first marriage, namely his son Philip, who 
was elevated to the peerage as Baron Stanhope in 
November, 1616, and advanced to the earldom 
of Chesterfield in August, 1628. 


H. G. Torer Hors. 
Clapham Common, 8.W. 


The gentleman who is preparing a history of the 
Beresford family is the Rev. E. A. Beresford, 
LL.M., B.A., The Lodge, Lenton, Nottingham. 

. Porter 

Free Public Library, Nottingham, 


Lavy Barsers (8" v. 246).—Tonstrices are 
classical perso as we know from Plautus’s 
play and from Martial’s jest. Public interest in 
the subject is now dead ; but perbaps many of your 
readers do not know the story that the first Duchess 
of Albemarle’s 
“mother was one of the five women barbers, and a 


women of ill fame. A ballad was made on her and the 
other four: the burden of it was, 


Did you ever hear the like, 
hear the 


rbers 
That lived in Drury Lane,” 

This is quoted by Granger (‘ Biographical History,’ 
1775, iv. 156) as “from a manuscript of Mr. 
Aubrey, in Ashmole’s Museum.” The assertion 
that the duchess’s “mother was one of the five 
woemen barbers” is, indeed, in Aubrey’s ‘ Lives’ 
(‘ Letters from the Bodleian,’ 1813, ii. 452), but 
asterisks there take the place of the remainder of 
Granger's quotation. 

In ‘Old and New London’ (iii. 206) there is a 
quotation from J. Smith’s ‘Topograpby of London’ 
recording instances of female barbers, by one of 
whom the author was shaved ; and he adds :— 

“ Mr. Batrick informs me that be has read of the five 

of Drury Lane, who shamefully maltreated 
® woman in the reign of Charles 11.” 
Is anything more known of these barberesses? 
F. Apams. 
[See 7 8, x, 385, 488; xii, 111, 157, 237, 297.) 


Altuents or Napotzow I. (8 8. v. 248, 351). 
—I do not see among the replies to D. M.’s query 
as to the ailments of Napoleon, mention of a short 
work by Archibald Arnott, M.D., entitled ‘‘ An 
Account of the Last Illness, Decease, and Post 
Mortem Appearances of Napoleon Bonaparte. 8vo. 


London, 1822.” There can be very little doubt that 
it is an authentic account of the last illness, at least, 
of Napoleon, as Dr. Arnott was present at the 
bedside when he died. The following is part of 
the preface :— 

“ Having been in attendance on that great and extra- 
ordinary character, Napoleon Bonaparte, for some weeks 
before he closed his mortal career, I have been solicited 
by some friends in England to give to the world an 
account of his last illness, decease, and post mortem ap- 
pearances ; and I have been the more particularly u 
to do #0, as no other English medical person saw him in his 
death sickness ; for alt h every medical aid the island 
afforded was offered by Sir Hudson Lowe, and recom- 
mended by myself when I observed the disease to put on 
alarmiog symptoms, he uniformly refused it, even 
required from his family a promise that, in the event of 
his ever becoming insensible, no other medical person 
than Prof. Antomarchi and myself should see him.” 

I believe this book is rare, as I was informed a 
short time ago that there was no known copy is 
Paris ; there is one, however, in the library of the 


Royal College of Surgeons. 
Cras. R. Hewrrr. 


“ Anticropetos ” (8" S, v. 249, 297, 353).—The 
word occurs in a song in an extravaganza by the 
late J. R. Planché, uced about 1850, at the 
Lyceum under Vestris’s management. 
The story begins, 

Oh what a town, what a wonderful Metropolis ! 
and ridicules the classical names which it was the 
custom at that time to give to clothing and other 
articles :— 

Idrotobolic hata, Eureka shirts to cover throats, 

The anydrohepsiterion and patent aqua scutum overcoats. 

Among other things are enumerated, — 

Your coat is antigropelos, your shoes are pannus-corium. 
Jxo. Hess. 


Willesden Green, N.W. 


Kesyepy: Henn §. iv. 488; v. 53, 94).— 
Permit me to add to the on at 
that the signatory to the letter to the Datly Express 
is His Honour Thomas Rice Henn, Q.C., County 
Court Judge and Recorder of Galway. I had the 
pleasure of supplying him with the excerpts from 
* State Papers,’ &c., referred to. Rosy. 

Adare, co. Limerick. 


“May a pox” (8 S. v. 286).—It was 
a fate so common that a useless book should be 
left in sheets for the use of trunk-makers, that I 
may ps be excused for seeing nothing remark- 
able in the fact that two writers, misdoubting their 
acceptableness to the public, should picture to 
themselves the same results of failure. The 
fashion of tranks is changed since ‘In Memoriam’ 
was new, and even curl-papers are not what they 
were. I well remember the day when, in my thirst 
for information, I writhed about a certain trunk of 
my grandmother’s, in order to read which 
were decorated, but made difficult to deciper, by a 


| 


| an 
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swarm of little black or violet dots printed upon 
the letterpress. I was too young to give much 
thought to the unknown author whose lines bad 
furnished the lining ; and yet I believe I felt con- 
scious of his ignominy. Sr. Swirnis. 


Compare the Spectator, No. 85 (Addison) :— 

“For this reason, when my friends take a survey of 
my library, they are very much surprised to find, upon 
the shelf of folios, two long band-boxes standing upright 
among my books, till I let them see that they are both 
of them lined with deep erudition and abstruse litera- 


ture. 
No. 367 (Addison) also treats of the same or 
similar fate of writings. Ep, MarsHatt. 


In using the expressions “ may line a box” and 
“lining trunks” the authors evidently were re- 
membering Pope :— 

And when I flatter, let my dirty leaves 
Clothe spice, line trunks, or, fluttering in a row, 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam or Soho. 
‘Imitations of Horace,’ book 2, epistle 1, 
E. Yarpiey. 


“Nivevine” v. 248).—The inhabitants 
of the Vale of Homesdale use “ nig’ling” in the sense 
of chopping and changing. “Ob,” said one woman, 
in reply to a question as to in which garden she 
had that morning been picking hops, ‘‘ we've 
been nig’ling about all day.” 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Six Jonn Birxenueap (8" v. 288).—Mar- 
third—and not, as generally stated, sixth— 
dnnghter of Sir Thomas Middleton, of Chirk, the 
celebrated Parliamentary commander, by his 
second wife Mary, daughter of Sir Robert Napier, 
of Luton Hoo, co. Bedford, was born Aug. 22, 
1622, and could not, therefore, possibly have been 
the mother of John Berkenbead, born in 1616, 
D.C.L,, admitted Advocate, Doctors’ Commons, 
Dec. 3, 1661, knighted Nov. 14, 1662, and died 
Dec. 4, 1679. Her Christian name was, however, 
bably Margaret; at least, Sir John’s father 

{Re Birkenhead) had a wife so named. 

Wee Ve 


That Sir John Birkenhead was not a grandson 
of “Sir Thomas Middleton, of Chirk, the cele- 
brated Parliamentary general” is most probable ; 
for the former was aged seventeen when he matri- 
culated at Oxford, June 13, 1634, whilst General 
Middleton was only eighteen in February, 1604/5, 
Bat this (pace Mr. G. 
does not of itself prove Le Neve to be in error. 
It may well be that Sir J. Birkenhead’s mother 
was a sister of the general, and if this were so and 
their father the Lord Mayor ever owned Chirk 
Castle (as to which I have no information), Le 
Neve’s statement would be accurate enough. It is 


at Queen’s College, it was from Oriel that his son 
Thomas matriculated in March, 1639/40; of 
which latter college Sir John Birkenhead either 
then was, or had very recently ceased to be a 
member. I take it that the date 1678 is a mis- 
= for 1648 ; but has the querist any authority 
calling Birkenhead pére a 


** Anrists’ Guosts” (8 S. v. 227, 336, 374). 
—If the accepted definition of “ artists’ ghosts” be 
as F, G, S. asserts, I, of course, unreservedly with- 
draw my remark at the second reference, and 
express my regret at having used it. [ have, how- 
ever, always understood by the expression persons 
employed by sculptors and painters to carry out 
work under them in a way which is at once per- 
fectly legitimate and honourable. I need scarcely 
say that it was in this sense I used the term. 
I know a distinguished sculptor who constantly 
avails himself of such help. 

Cuas. Jas. Fikret, 


Tuomas (8 §. v. 124, 251, 314, 372). 
—I feel obliged to R. R. and Mr. Ropert Waite 
for correcting me about Miller’s address being in 
Newgate Street. I trust also Mr. Picxrorp will 
accept my apology. I only knew Miller on Lud- 
gate Hill. riting from memory, after so many 
years, one is apt to forget things. ‘‘ Memory is 
the friend of wit, but the treacherous ally of inven- 
tion.” If this correspondence goes on we shall be 
able to reissue a new edition of ‘ Miller and his 
Men,’ I quite agree with Mr. Write when he 
writes, “ but accuracy must be our aim.” 


13, Doughty Street, W.C. 


Lorp Litrtston (8 8. v. 367).—I see in a 
bookseller’s catalogue “ Lyttleton (George, Lord), 
Poetical Works, Vignette Portrait and Plates by 
Burney, 12mo. boards, 1801.” This must be the 
volume wanted, and if C. K. T. would communicate 
with me direct, shall with pleasure endeavour to 
get it, if not sold. Atrrep J. Kina. 

101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


Tomsstonz 1x Burma (8 iv. 467, 
531; v. 94, 332).—It would be satisfactory to 
know Mr. Firet’s reason for believing that Coja 
Petrus de Faruc was a Portuguese. On his tomb- 
stone he is described as a native of Julfs, a village 
near Isfahan, which is principally inhabited by 
Armenians, and there can be no doubt that he be- 
longed to that race. There is a Protestant Mission 
at Julfa, with the head of which I was in frequent 
correspondence when I held the appointment of 
Political Resident at Bushire. At the beginning 
of the last century many large mercantile houses 
were established at Calcutta, of which the founders 


that whereas the general was educated 


were Armenians from Julfa. 7 (Khwaja) Petrus 
was probably one of them. waja is a Persian 
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title which was frequently to the names 
of Christians, and especially Armenians. I do 
not remember any instance of a ~~ «= bear- 
ing it. Petras was probably son of Farrukh, 
which is a common Persian name. The designation 
Noquedah (Ndkhuda), which is applied as a sur- 
name to Cojah Matroos in the document cited by 
Mr. Firet, means properly the master of a ship, 
but it is frequently bestowed on merchants who in 
their young days have followed the sea. There was 
a well-known instance in Bombay not many years 

Francis Nunas (Nunez), the captain of the 
ship St. Martin, was, of course, a Portuguese, and 
in the case of Coja Petrus it is probable that the 
ship which took him on the trading expedition to 
Burma in which he lost his life was also com- 
manded by one of that race. This would account 
for the inscription on his tomb being written in 
the Portuguese language, presuming that the 
captain had the task of barying him, 


F. Pripgavx. 
Jaipur Residency, Rajputana, 


Misprint (8 v. 266).—While often rather 
provoking, misprints are sometimes amusing, as even 
the inversion of two letters may make an enormous 
difference. In the last edition of my book on 
‘Failure of Brain Power,’ the following passage 
occurs (p. 133) :— 

“Persons who have 
months or years past......who 
medicines, and have been douched, stuffed, 
and even fred without finding relief,” &c. 

Instead of “ fired” the word fried in the 
| mary No one ever heard before of = being 
by his doctor, Junius Aurnavs, M.D. 


great sufferings for 
ve swallowed ae of 


The example given at p. 266 is amusing, but not 
half so atrocious as Bishop Horsley’s, in his luxuri- 


ous edition of Sir Isaac Newton’s ‘Works.’ New- 
ton wrote that the synagogues of God, when they 
neglect the prophecies, “ become the synagogue of 
Satan.” The bishop allowed this to be printed 
they ‘‘ become the synagogue of God.” 
G. 
Drawines 1552-59 (8" S. v. 308).— 
These drawings, valuable in being often unique, 
were by Antoine Van den Wyngaerde. They were 
discovered in clearing out an outhouse in Antwerp ; 
the owner sent them for sale at an auction, where 
they were purchased by a friend of Mr. Colnaghi ; 
but the letter notifying the sending of the parcel 
miscarried in 1822, an were about to be sold 
for the duty, when Mr. Oolnaghi happened to 
visit Antwerp, and, on learning the state of affairs, 
redeemed the packet. He afterwards sold them 
to Mrs. Sutherland, who presented the collection 
to the Bodleian Library. AYEAER. 


Portraits or Cuartorre Corpar S. v. 
267, 331).—I do not think any correspondent bas 


alluded to the steel engra prefixed to the third 
volume of ‘The History of the Girondists,’ by 
Alphonse de Lamartine, a translation of which was 
— in London by the late Mr. Henry G. 
bn, in 1848. Charlotte Corday is here shown 
going to execution, clad in a long dark dress, with 
a kerchief round her throat, her hair flyi 
loosely in the breeze. Her expression is proud, 
determined—nay, almost fierce. This is signed 
Raffet on the left side, and Hinchliff on the right 
side. At the Musée Grévin, in Paris, they had, 
@ year or two ago, a portrait model of Mlle. 
Corday, and a collection of other portraits and en- 
gravings of her ; these generally agreed in repre- 
senting her as a gentle, ing-looking girl, very 
different from the portrait in Lamartine. Mais, ala 


Jin, as our neighbours would say, are any portraits 


reliable? Even photographs can now be taught 
to tell deliberate fibs, and make us “ beautiful for 
ever.” Watrter Hamitron. 


In the works of James Gillray, plate 105, 
blished by Bohn, will be fo a sketch of 
lotte La Cordé upon her trial, where she is 
represented as saying :— 
“Wretches, I did not expect to before you. 
I always thought that I should be delivered up to the 
rage of the people, torn in pieces, and that my head 
stuck on the top of a pike would have preceded Marat 
on his state bed to serve asa rallying point to Frenchmen, 
if there still are any worthy of that name, But happen 
what will, if I have the honours of the rst, and my 
clay-cold remains are buried, they will soon have con- 
ferred upon them the honours of the Pantheon ; and my 
memory will be more honoured in France than that of 
Judith in Bethulia.” 
Tuos. H. Baker. 


Mere Down, Wiltshire, 


In the Illustrated London News of July 16, 
1859, there appeared an engraving of a picture by 
M. Schlesinger, entitled ‘Charlotte Corday having 
her Portrait taken shortly before her Execution.’ 
The picture was then on view in the Exhibition of 
Fine Arts, Paris, but at the end of the notice 


which accompanied the engraving is the following 
paragraph :— 


“This picture has been purchased for England, so 
that in probability many of our readers will have an 
wont ty of judging of ite great artistic and historical 

ts." 


T. Pace. 
5, Capel Terrace, 


I think my great-great-uncle Mr. W. H. Tinney, 
of Snowdenham, Torquay, a Master in Chancery, 
had one. He died about twenty years ago, and 
his widow (née Hume) died in 1887. About 1878 
I was staying with her, and remember her show- 
ing me the pictures, which were counted valuable, 
She sto before a beautiful young lady’s por- 
trait in dining-room. “Can you tell who that 
is?” said she. (I was an undergraduate and wit- 
less, and she was about ninety.) ‘‘ No,” said I; 
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“it’s not like any one that I know!” “Ah!” 
she replied, “that was myself seventy years ago.” 
We came to another it, also of a handsome 
lady. “I will say the right thing this time,” 
thought I. “ Aunt Tinney, I should think that 
must be you too!” “No,” said she, “that was 
Charlotte Corday.” Mrs. Tinney did not leave me 
any of her pictures. Her house and contents came 
to General Elliot and my father, and the pictures 
were mostly sold at a dealer's in Pall Mall. I do 
not know who bought Charlotte. I did not. 
Bishop Perowne, of Worcester, got some of the 
things, I believe. I have the spoons of old Bishop 
Hume, of Salisbury, and Mrs. Tinney’s best tea- 
pot. That is all I know about Charlotte Uorday. 


Moor, 
Barton-on-Humber. 


The painting by E. M. Ward, R.A., representin, 
‘Charlotte Corday going to Execution,’ was ms 4 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1851. In 1863 
the same another picture repre- 
senting arlotte ay contemplating her 
Portrait before her Execation.’ . 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Conspiracy (8 §. v. 207).—See Ollier’s ‘ His- 
tory of the United States,’ ii. 195. Stephen Sayre, 
the all plotter, was “a merchant from the 
New World”; he was arrested, discharged, and 
brought an action for false imprisonment against 
Secretary Lord ord, obtaining 10,0001. 
damages, in 1775. 


Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


Fotx-tort: Perroratep (8 §. y. 
308).—I venture to think there is no folk-lore in 
the matter ; but various things, i cows’ 
horns, are fastened to keys to prevent their being 
lost, This very week I saw a butcher's man pass 
my window with a key in his hand attached to a 
cow's horn. To tie something of the kind too big 
to go into the pocket is very commonly done. 
This is to ensure the key being hung up again in 
its proper place as soon as done with, so that the 
next n who wants it may have no difficulty 
in finding it. Sea-shells are sometimes used for 
the parpoee, but not perforated stones that I am 
aware They do not seem very suitable ; they 
are heavy, and might break with a fall. R, R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 


I have in my possession two witch stones, one 
of which was in actual use by an old woman, who 
fre it me from her door, by which it was hanging 

a nail, She said it was her grandmother's, 
and that no witch could enter a house thus pro- 
tected by a witch stone. Such a stone must have 


more esteemed it becomes. This stone is simply a 
three-cornered fiint with a hole through it. 
other is an oblong piece of stone with a hole near 
one end, apparently bored out by some iron im- 
—— much in shape like a bone label for a 
nch of keys. I have never heard of a cotton- 
reel being used as a substitute for a witch stone ; 
and unless it was made of “ wicken”—that is, moun- 
tain ash wood—it would be considered of no good 
about here against witches. J. A. Penny. 
Stixwould, Lincoln. 


The bit of folk-lore mentioned by T. R. E. N. T. 
is new to me. Last summer, while spending a 
few weeks at the quaint old town of Teignmouth, 
Devon, I noticed a stable-door from the key of 
which hung a small piece of chain. On this chain- 
ring, as I suppose it would be called, was strung a 
wedge of wood, roundish in shape and perforated 
like a reel. I thought at the time that the object 
of this appendage was to prevent the key being 
easily lost, but your correspondent’s note throws a 
new light on the matter. Cuas, J. Fret. 


Holed stones are similarly used here ; but some- 
times as charms, especially by old-fashioned people. 


osEePH CoLLINSON. 
Wolsingham, co. Durham. 


Taomas Hoop (1799-1845), (8" S. iv. 
45, 179).—The marriage, by licence, of Thomas 
Hood, of the parish of St. Mary, Islington, co. 
Middlesex, bachelor, with Jane Reynolds, spinster, 
is recorded (p. 212, No. 634) in the register of 
marriages solemnized in the parish of St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate, in the City of London, under date 
May 5, 1825. The witnesses — on the 
occasion were George Reynolds, John H. Rey- 
nolds, James Rice, jun., and Charlotte Reynolds. 

Daniet 


Creruscutum S. v. 306).—The gentleman 
who wrote of ignorami about Lord Tennyson 
seems no worse than Lord Tennyson himself, who 
in the Kraken wrote about “unnumbered and 
enormous polypi.” But many hasty writers, who 
one would think knew better, pluralize in + any 
classical word ending in us. I have often read of 
hiaté and apparati. A kindred error is plural- 
izing in @ the already words animalcula 
and candelabra, F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Mortoves O'Baten (8" S. iv. 88, 337).—Mor- 
togh O’Brien, who died in 1119, was second son 
of Torlogh O’Brien, grandson of Brian Boroihm 
“ Monarch of Ireland,” a.p. 1002. See ‘ Histori 
Memoir of the O’Briens,’ by John O’Donoghue, 
A.M., Dublin, Hodges, Smith & Co., 1860, p. 51 
et seq., where it is stated that “ Mortogh, called Mor- 
toghmore, second son of Torlogh, succeeded bis father 


® hole through it, and be found without being | on the throne of Thomond [Munster], and in his 


om.” At Mortogh’s 


looked for ; and, of course, the longer it is used the 


pretensions to the entire 
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accession the predominant chief was Donald Mac- 
loghlin, King of Aileach (the North), Rury 
O’Conor being King of Connaught. In 1101 
Mortogh defeated Donald at Assaroe (Donegal), 
and, making a triumphal progress through the 
kingdom, which is known as the “ circuitous host- 
ing,” was every where acknowledged onpeome prince. 
BIN, 
Adare, co. Limerick, 


Tae Devit anp Noan’s Anx (8* S. v. 288). 
—There is, according to Mr. Conway, a legend 
in the Eastern Church to the effect that Satan 
entered the ark under the skirts of Noraita, Noah's 
wife. He appears to have previously seduced the 
lady, whom he taught to make vodka (brandy), 
which she gave to her husband instead of the beer 
he was ia the habit of drinking, thus leading him 
into the sin of drunkenness. When Noah was 
ready to enter the ark the devil kept Noraita back 
under various pretexts, until at length the patri- 
arch, losing his temper, called out to her, “ Ac- 
cursed one, come in!” Satan, availing himself of 
this invitation, slipped in along with her, saving 
himself by this means from being drowned, and to 
bring mischief upon the future races of men. The 
legend does not appear to say how he got out 
again. Cc. C. B. 


Noraries Pustic (8 S. v. 188, 218, 274).— 
For their early history, see first chapter of ‘The 
Office and Practice of a Notary of England,’ by 
Richard Brooke (published by Benning & Co., 
1848). Hanprorp. 


Suormaxer’s Hest S. v. 209).— The 
botanical name of “shoemaker’s heel” is Cheno- 
podium bonus-henricus, a plant which has 
various other names—such as Blite, All-good, Eng- 
lish Mercury, Good King Harry, &c. 

F. Birxseck Terry. 


Mercers’ Hatt (8 v. 266).— Vide Leigh's 
* New Picture of London’ (1839), p. 60 :— 

“ Mercers’ Hall, Cheapside, is distinguished by a richly 

ity, and contains 

the colebrarsd Whitigta” 

A plate opposite the above letterpress shows, 
amongst other views, a very good representation of 
the old front of the hall mentioned by J. J. F. 


Joun T. Pace. 
5, Capel Terrace, 


Liscoty’s Inw Frecps (8* 8. iv. 101 ; v. 257). 
—As Pror. Tomiinsow is so good as to mention 
my name specially in the matter, I beg to thank 
him very much for adding the memory of Dr. Wells 
experimenting on dew in the frost of 1814 in these 
fields. It is « fresh colour thrown in that helps to 
embellish the rich historic rainbow that glorifies 
the site. Did Wells live near, I wonder? I 


rejoice so much in the spot that it was with regret 
I withdrew from completion on the score of space. 
This very pleasant memory of a fine experimenter 
shows distinctly how London needs ive 
chronicling, such as that of Dr. Marray’s ‘ Dicti 
ary,’ before it can be worth much. Years ago 
I wanted a wide society formed for the and 
still think thatit ought to be. These private “ought 
to be’s” drone through the summer and die in the 
winter. A society might convert them to 

bees, and what a honeyed hive of history w 
ensue if the wand of a magician could swarm them ! 


C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


As Mr. C. A. Warp asked for another square 
having three of its sides named as “rows,” I may 
mention the market-place of Salisbury, where the 
three chief sides (north, west, and south, as in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields) are Blue Boar Row, Oat- 
‘ use space may as 8 
square with a smaller one attached to the 
north part of its west side. E. L. G. 


Hocnues Parry 8. iv. 526; v. 154, 
257).—Mr. Hueues is right in calling attention 
to my negligence in not correcting the error in the 
press of “ Henry VI.,” where I meant Henry VII. 
Sir Rhys ap Thomas did more to place Henry VIT. 
on the throne than any other Welshman, even than 
Rhys ap Meredydd of North Wales. Sir Rhys 
joined the Earl of Richmond about Aug. 15, 1485, 
near Welshpool, and marched with him to Bos- 
worth. That Henry VI. was popular in Wales I still 
believe, as witness the gallant defence of Harlech. 
William Herbert's savage raid into North Wales 
at least made Henry’s rival Edward IV. unpopular. 
The father and two uncles of Sir Rhys fought for 
Henry VI. at Mortimer’s Croes, 1461, though I 
am aware his grandfather is said to have 
killed on Edward's side. T. W. 


1x Lonpon’ v. 308).— 
These interesting articles, full of antiquarian lore, 
were published in the Britannia newspaper during 
the year 1842, and have never, I believe, appeared 
in any other form. Mr. E. Watrorp, so long 
ago as March, 1879 (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 5” S. xi. 209), 
was desirous of ascertaining the name of the author, 
but no reply has been given to his inquiry. 

Everarp Home CoLeman, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


H. Howarp 8. v. 287).—The authorship 
of this book of dramas for juveniles was attributed 
to Wells during his life, but was disclaimed by 
him. On this subject Mr. Buxton Forman says, 
in his notice of Wells, in Mr, Miles’s ‘ Poets and 


“To exe of Go 
, to the ‘Stories after Nature as Wells's first book, be it 


{ 
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here recorded that the volume of ‘ Dramas for 
the resentation of Juvenile Persons,’ by H. Howard, 
published by Messrs. Whitaker in 1820, and sometimes 
attributed by booksellers to the author of ‘Joseph and 
his Brethren,’ was disclaimed by Wells in the most 
positive terms, and, on his behalf, by his oldest friends.” 


C. B. 


Symes (8 v. 328, 378).—The reference to 
Collinson is incorrect ; it should be ii. 338 not ii. 
238. 


ror Taz Waertstone iv. 522; 
y. 245, 376).—I am glad to inform Astarte that 
my old friend, the compiler of the justly called 
“excellent” index to the publications of the 
Parker Society, is not the late, but the present Mr. 
Henry Gougb, who is still working in fields of 
historical inquiry with the same thoroughness and 
accuracy which have marked his past varied pub- 
lications. W. D. Macray, 


Avrnors oF Quotations Waxstep v. 
“ Everything has ite double,” &c. 

Ecclesiasticus xiii. 24 is, “ All things are double one 
against another: and He hath made nothing imperfect.” 
A similar passage is ch, xxxiii. 15: “ And there are two 
and two, one against another.” Bp. Butler refers to this 
latter passage in ‘ Analogy,’ v. § 1: “One thing is set 
over against another, as an ancient writer expresses it.” 
Steere, in his “ Analytical Index,” refers only to the 
former of these two (xlii. 24-5), But I think that the 
latter (xxxiii. 15) more exactly agrees with the text. 

Non timor mortis, 
Cui salvia crescit in hortis. 

Cur moriatur homo cui salvia crescit in horto ? 
forme line 167 of the ‘ Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum,’ 
p. 110, Ox., 1830. Ep, MaRsHALL. 

And even at moments I could think I see, &c. 
Byron's ‘ Epistle to Augusta,’ in ‘Occasional Pieces,’ 
stanza vii. Este. 

A Sabbath well spent, &c. 

I think, but have not the book to refer to, that the 
rhyme occurs in Hales’s ‘ Letter to his Children,’ in the 
*Moral and Religious Works,’ edited by Rev. T. Thirl- 
for ing on the wall (by the 8. P. C. K. %). 

Epwarp H. M.A, 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ko. 
The History © wd the Fox, his Family, Friends, 
and y F. 8. Ellis. (Nutt.) 
Srxce the appearance of Caxton’s ‘ Historye of Reynart 
the Foxe,’ translated from the Dutch, editions in prose 
and verse have multiplied in England, and the book has 
enjoyed a popularity of which few works written with a 
like satirical and polemical purpose can boast. It bas in 
course of time become more or less sophisticated, the 
names of the various allies or victims of Reynard have 
been changed, and the very nature of the incidents has 
been altered. In rendering the whole into what is called 
vulpine verse, Mr. F. 8. Eliis has gone back to the early 


and Cawood the Rook entirely disappears, his name 


being changed to Corbant. A full narration is made, 
however, of the sufferings of ers the Wolf, Bruin the 
Bear, and Tybert the Cat, and of the piteous and tragical 
fate of Cuwaert the Hare and Bellyn the Ram. Other 
worthies concerning whom we hbesr are Lapreel the 
Coney, Grymbert the Dachs or Badger, Chanticlere the 
Cock, and Dame Rukenawe the She Ape. The subtleties 
ractised upon most of these by Reynard, and the manner 

n which the fox imposes on King Nobel the Lion, are 
too well known to permit of transcription. These adven- 
tures Mr, Ellis tells in pleasant and humorous verse, 
which has nothing about it of the present or any recent 
century. It has, indeed, a certain Chaucerian character, 
due to Mr. Ellis’s continuous studies in this “ well of 
English undefiled.” So charged with archaiems is it that 
Mr. Ellis bas been compelled to add glosearia! notes in 
the same metre as the narrative. Concerning “ leasing” 
Mr. Ellis thus says :— 

He who our new turned Bible tries 

For this good word will now find “ lies” ; 
and for “ Bonsyng ” he adds:— 

This word as “‘ Boussyng " may you see 

In the great Oxford * N. E. D 

Caxton's turned x misplaced it there. 

Polecats in Dutch do this name bear. 
Yet one more philological grumble is there concerni 
the word “ slonk — 

This good word hath been treated badly, 

Left in the cold by Skeat and Bradley. 

To find the reason beats one hollow, 

*Tis a good Caxton word for “ Swallow.” 


However strange this metre may appear when put to 
such purposes, it is thoroughly effective as a medium for 
story telling, and the whole history may be read with 
constant interest and amusement. The volume is superbly 
handsome, Printed on beautiful paper, with illustrations, 
title-page, and initial letters designed by Mr. Walter 
a in all senses a typographical and an artistic 
juxury. 


Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents illus- 
trative of the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I, Edited 
by G. W. Prothero. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tus volume is intended to fill up the gap between the 

Bishop of Oxford's ‘ Select Charters’ and Mr. Gardiner’s 

* Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolutien.’ 

It has been very carefally piled, and cannot fail to 

be of great use to every one who is engaged in the study 

of a time which was, to use the words of a memorable 

American writer, “rich alike in thought, action, and 

ion, in great results and still greater beginnings.” 
robably every document which Mr. Prothero bas repro- 
duced is to be found already in print. But most of us 
are not within easy reach of one of our very few great 
libraries ; and even those who are so fortunate wil! find 
it very convenient to have these important constitutional 
documents in one compact volume. 

Mr. Prothero belongs to what it is fashionable to call 
the new school of historians. He realizes fully that if 
we would know what the political position of our fore- 
fathers was we must look in Acts of Parliament and papers 
of State rather than rely on the windy rhetoric of con- 
temporaries or moderns, No two persona, we imagine, 
would exactly agree as to what documents should find a 
place in a volume such as the ore before us. There are 
a few documents which Mr. Prothero has honoured with 
a place in his pages which we think might have been 
passed over; but on the whole it is an admirable selec- 
tion. Every one has heard of the Papal Bull exeom- 


versions. of Reynardine, the fox's son, we hear little, 


municating Queen Elizabeth ; but how few of us have 
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ever seen it! The ‘ Bullarium Romanum’ is not exactly | read Dante in the original are 


@ popular book, We thiok Mr, Prothero exercised a 
wise discretion in giving it a place, for, though a foreign 
document, it was the undoubted cause of the persecution 
which followed, not only of the English adherents of the 
see of Rome, but, strange to say, of the Puritans also. 
Modern ideas as to toleration were unknown in those 
days, It may be possible here and there to pick out of 
sixteenth — / early seventeenth century writers passages 
which have quite a Victorian ring about them. There 
are such, if we mistake -_S the works of Sir Thomas 
More, Cardinal Pole, Dean Field, and Bishop Sanderson ; 
but viewed iu the light thrown by other passages it 
is certain that they, in common with every one of 
their contemporaries, believed that in the existing 
state of things freedom of choice with regard to faith 


unacquainted with such 
of his beauties as can be translated into a fore’ empee, 
The English versions of the ‘Divine Comedy,’ in w 

or in part, are almost countless, We do not profess to 
have examined a quarter of them; but those we possess 
form a goodly row of volumes. 

We believe that Dr. John A. Carlyle was the first per- 
son to give a prose version of the ‘ Hell.’ It is accom- 
panied by the Italian text at the bottom of the pages. 
As a faithful rendering we do not think it is ever likel 
to be surpassed ; but it isvery dull reading. Sir Ed 
Sullivan bas felt this. He says that he does not know 
of any prose rendering of the poem which is in all cases 
intelligible without the ~} of the original. Sir Edward 
has, as we hold, succeeded in producing a version which 
may, from end to end, be read with pleasure. “I have 


would be highly disastrous to the State. This f li 
was intensified by the issue of Pius’s Bull ; and Elizabeth 
and her ministers felt that not only were the “ Papists 
enemies in themselves of the Reformation settlement, 
but that their existence as a separate community en- 
the extreme Protestants to stand aloof from 
the established worship. These Puritans could plead, 


d,” he says, “as far as possible to couch m 
translation in the simple and solemn moans wi 
which all readers of our Bible have been long familiar, 
Its archaic style would appear......to be peculiarly appro- 
priate to the rendering of such a work as Dante’s master- 
piece ; for, while prose in form, it seems to 

rather than to repel, the introduction of expressions o! 
a poetical character.” 


not without reason, that “ Papists” were not stamped 
out, although they were involved in « terrible net of 
penal legislation; therefore it was not to be believed 
that they who accepted the Reformation, and only 
differed from the Established Church on matters of cere- 
monial and discipline, whatever laws might be passed, 
would be hardly dealt with. After 1570 the found, to 
their coat, that this reasoning, though logical, had little 
influence with the hard-headed ministers by whom 
Elizabeth was surrounded. Most of them, so far as they 
had any fixed religious belief, leaned to Puritanism ; 
but all felt that the safety of the country in a great 
measure on leaving things as they were. 

Mr. Prothero has given a long introduction of more 
than a hundred and twenty pages, every line of which 
deserves attention. Is he, however, quite correct when 
he says that “the Parliaments of Elizabeth were neither 
packed nor servile"? We believe that she could always 
command a majority in the Commons, what with the 
Cornish boroughs and the influence of the House of 
Peers, nearly every member of which was loyal, at least 
after the fall of Northumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Norfolk. 


The Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Rendered into English 
by Sir Sullivan, Bart.—Hell. (Stock.) 

Tue serious students of Dante are now a numerous body. 
The ‘Divine Comedy ’ was an almost unknown book 

this country until the beginning of this century. The 
first translation that appeared in our tongue was an 
anonymous version of the ‘Inferno,’ issued in 1782. The 
translator, whoever he was, had a competent knowledge 
of Italian, but had little of the poetic faculty, so that his 
verses give only a very faint and blurred notion of the 
original. Cary’s version, which still holds ite place as 
the standard verse-translation, was published in 1805 and 
1806. This was the first time that Dante was really 
introduced to the English-reading world, The work was 
a success. Literary people soon began to be ashamed of 
not having some idea of the wanderings of the great 
Florentine. It is, however, curious to note how very 
seldom Dante is mentioned by our popular writers of the 
earlier years of the century. So far as we can call to 
mind, there are not more than two or three references to 
him in the of Sir Walter Scott; and Byron, although 
he wrote ‘The Prophecy of Dante,’ seems to have been 
very slightly affected Ly the greatest poem of the Middle 


At is not the fault of translators if those who cannot 


‘We have compared some important passages of Sir 
Edward's translation word for word with that of Dr. 
Carlyle. We have no wish to depreciate the earlier 
author, but we are sure that every one who compares 
the two will arrive at the conclusion that, as an English 
book, Sir Edward Sullivan's version is by far the more 
pleasant reading. 


TuHIs exquisite little volume, supplying, by permission, 
the text of the Cambridge Sh Y rubricated through- 
out, and published with all ble luxury and el 2, 
is the first volume of what is to be called the “ Temple 
Shakes .”” It has the Droeshout portrait and Ben 
Jonson's lines, a few useful notes, and a g b 
prettier pocket edition is not to be hoped. Al 

only issued in February of this year, a second edition of 
the ‘ Tempest’ has already been demanded, 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ox all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. dents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, {aeom Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, 

1, l. 22, for “Still” read 


Stell; p. 377, col, 2, IL 12 and 23 from bottom, for 
Jones” read J 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


= 


i | Shakespeare's Tempest, With Preface, Glossary, &c., by 
| Israel Gollancz. ( Dent.) 
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For Publication by Subscription, 
HE DIES IRZ and its TRANSLATION. 


With a Collection of above Two Hundred Versions. Price 7s. 6¢.— 
y Names to the Author, Rev. C. F. 8. WARREN, Longford, 


price One Shi 
LS yy UNVEILED. Some ne Affinities of the 
Hebrew Language, selected with Special Reference to Letier 

“A” of the English Vocabulary. 
ASHER & CO. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


IELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
nie Eighth Edition. With 3 Pilates. By W. T. LYNN, 


“ Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this excellent yt — hy to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date."’—Guardian. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 2 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W 


Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. LYNN, BA. F.RAS. 
“ Well adapted to ‘ad 
B. A. Govtn, of the Astronomical Journal. 
BDWARD nme 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


W Cc. BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY .—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
OLAN 


Pall of Harald Hardrada,’‘ Old Benbow 
John,’ the soldiers name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
specially good ballad. ‘Queen Bleanor's Vengeance’ told 
story Com! to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of W 


ESTABLISHED 

IR BECE BAN K. 
Southam London 
TWO-AND-s-HALF PER on DEPOSITS, 

yable on demand 
WO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 


monthly baiances, not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
the encouragement of Thrift the Bank ——~} aes on 
and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBBCK FREEHOLD La 


ND SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES.’ Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
im Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
large Stock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 
Trays, &c. 

ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


. 

* Inkerman,’ and * Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.”’ 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 
YUNBRIDGE WELLS,—APARTMENTS in a 


eomfortably Furnished House, seven minutes from 8.B. Railway, 
Ephraim.—R. G., 42, Upper Grosvenor-—road, Tunbridge 


BEAND & CO's 
BEEF 
BOUILLON. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the — of all. 


Sold b Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the 
Caution! Beware of Imitations, 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STRERT, MA YPAIR, W. 


(HE END of the CENTURY draws near, and 


somehow the fact impresses one and makes one think. 
threshold, as it were, of the 


On the 
twentieth century, we pause and take « 
has 


others are the discoveries of the nineteenth century. But that 

which will cause the closing century to stand out above all that have 
fact tha: in ite eariier half 
to ind— those universal remedies, 

HOLLOWAY t 8 PILLS and 0 ‘MENT. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 


OTES and QUERIES for Aprit 29, May 13th, 
27th, JUNB 10th. 2th, and JULY Sch, 1905 contains BIBLIO. 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’* LOTHAIR,’ and ‘BNDYMION.’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRAN Notes and Querves Office, Bream's - dulldings, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Nor and QUERIES for DecemBeER 10th and 


1892, and JANUARY [th and Sist, 1993, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONB. 


Price of the Four Numbers, ls. 4d. ; or free by post, ls. 6d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream'e-duildings, 
Chancery-iane, B.C. 


NOTICE, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Volume, JULY to DECEMBER, 1893, 
With the Index, 
Price 10s, 6¢4., is NOW READY. 
*,* The Index separately, price 64.; by post, 


64@. Also Cases for Binding, price ls. ; by post, 
ls. 3d. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 


REMINISCENCES of an INDIAN POLICE OFFICIAL. By T. C. Arthur. 


Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. (Nezt week, 


FEDERAL BRITAIN; or, Unity and Federation of the Empire. By F. P. de 
LABILLIBRE, Fellow of the "Royal Colonial Institute, and Author of ‘ The Early History of the Colony of Viena 
With Chapter on ‘ Imperial Defence’ by Sir GEORGE 8S. CLARKE, R.B. K.C.M.G. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Professor Sir J. R. Szxzcey says :—‘‘ Incomparably the greatest question which we can discuss.” 


DANTE G. ROSSETTI and the PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT. By 


— WOOD. With 8 Photogravure Reproductions of Rossetti’s Paintings. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


“Regarded as jon of the wider significance of the Pre- mt, and a critical account of Beste event see 
her bootie 8 fresh and uminons contribution to the literatare of the subject. ‘The photogravures of Kossetti'’s pictures in themselves make the 
book one to be coveted by all who are interested in art. '’— Time: 


The MODERN REGIME. By H. A. Taine, D.C.L. Oxon., Author of ‘A 


History of ron gh Literature,’ ‘ Notes on England,’ &c. Vol. Il. just ready. Translated by JOHN DURAND. 
Demy 8vo. clot. 


AMONG the MOORS: Sketches of Oriental Life. By G. Montbard, Author 
of ‘In Egypt,’ &c. Superbly illustrated. Royal 8vo. cloth, 1és. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, strictly a, to 100 Copies, each numbered and signed by the Author, printed on 
Japanese Vellum. Three Guineas each, ni 
pa dA me vivid and Sr Morocco than are to be found in sober and solid works on that dilapidated and 


CHINA to PERU: Over the Andes. A Journey through South America. 
By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT, Authoress of * sR Thousand Miles over Land and Water,’ ‘ Newfoundland to 
Cochin China,’ &c. With Appendix by Colonel rag ARD VINCENT, C.B. M.P. With numerous Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo. cloth. (/n preparation, 

IN the LAND of the TUI: my Journal in New Zealand. By Mrs. Robert ~ 
WILSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. (Shortly. 

A TRUTHFUL WOMAN in SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. By Kate 
SANBORN, Author of ‘ Adopting an Abandoned Farm.’ Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (Ready. 


FRA PAOLO SARPI: the Greatest of the Venetians. By the Rev. Alexander 
ROBERTSON, D.D., Anthor of ‘Count Campello and Catholic Reform in Italy.’ With Illustrations and Facsimile 
Letter. Crown 8vo. ‘cloth, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SARAH: a Survival. By Sydney Christian, Author of ‘Lydia.’ 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


The STORY of my TWO WIVES. By One of their Husbands. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A BAIREUTH PILGRIMAGE. By Edith E. Cuthell. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 

FIRE ISLAND. By G. Manville Fenn, Author of ‘The Black Bar,’ &c. 
Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth. (/n a few days. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


The EMIGRANT SHIP. By Clark Russell, Author of ‘The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [ Ready. 


CARTIER to FRONTENAC: a Study of Geographical Discovery in the 
Interior of North America in its Historical Relations, 1534-1700. By JUSTIN WINSOR. Illustrated with Maps, 
Plans, &c. cloth, lis. 

“One of those painstaking books wherein nothing is advanced without what the French call proofs in support.”—Daily News. 


TALES from WESTMINSTER ABBEY TOLD to CHILDREN. By Mrs. 
Crown 8vo. boards, Ls. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., 8t. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C. 
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